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ULCERS 


N ulcer has been aptly defined as an open 
A or a half abscess; what is called the sur- 
face of the ulcer is what would be the 
posterior wall of the abscess. Ulcers are classi- 
fied, according to their cause, as simple, con- 
stitutional and malignant. 

The simple ulcer usually follows a wound or 
an. abrasion of the skin that does not heal, 
either because the nutrition of the skin is im- 
paired so that the recuperative powers are 
lowered or because of irritation. It is usually 
readily curable unless it is situated on the leg 
or’the foot where the circulation of blood is 
unfavorable; it is the blood of course that 
brings nutritive material to the parts, and the 
cells at and beneath the surface of the ulcer 
need all the nourishment they can get, and 
especially they need oxygen, which the arterial 
blood brings to them. 

The constitutional ulcer occurs in sufferers 
with tuberculosis, gout, scurvy or some other 
systemic disease. Treatment consists largely 
in trying to cure the general disease; unless 
that is curable, the results as regards the ulcer 
are often unsatisfactory. 

The malignant ulcer is formed by the break- 
ing down of a cancerous tumor that has eaten 
away the skin. The malignant ulcer is virtually 
incurable, since it occurs in a late stage of 
cancer when little can be expected from any 
form of treatment either local or general. 

The surface of an ylcer must be kept clean 
by irrigating it once or twice a day with water 
containing a mild antiseptic such as boracic 
acid. Then it is dressed with simple oxide of 
zine ointment, or with a more strongly antisep- 
tic substance applied in liquid or in ointment 
form. There are a number of those substances, 
some of the most effective of which are made 
from aniline dyes; but it is safer to leave the 
choice to the doctor, since some act better than 
others in certain cases. Whichever of the appli- 
cations is made it must not be kept on too long, 
for if long continued most of them cause irrita- 
tion and thus retard the healing process. An 
ulcer of the leg is often very rebellious to treat- 
ment; it may be what is called an indolent 
ulcer and thus may have to roused to 
activity by touching the surface very lightly 
with some caustic. Ulcers are often painless; 
when there is pain a soothing or anodyne appli- 
cation is called for. 


oe? 
RICHES 


HE moment Phyllis saw her father hand 
the letter to her mother she knew what to 
expect. ; 

Mother read it through slowly and looked 
across at father. “It’s from Aunt Tilly. She has 
broken her collar bone. Callie has told her to 
come to her, but it makes Aunt Tilly sick to 
think of living in the city. I really believe she 
couldn’t stand it at her age.” 

Father answered what mother did not say. 
“You know anybody you want is welcome. I’m 
only afraid of the extra care for you. You're 
sure it won’t be too much?” 

“I knew you'd say that, John! I’ll write to 
her tonight. She will be so happy, though not 
half so happy as I am to be able to do some- 
thing for her. I never can repay her for what 
she did for me when I was a child.” 

“I should think you’d paid it back a dozen 
times over,’’ Phyllis said sharply. 

The -happy light vanished from mother’s 
face. “There are things that never can be 
repaid,’’ she said gravely. 

Phyllis went up to her room. She knew that 
she had hurt her mother, but hadn’t she, 
Phyllis, some rights?-All her life they had been 
like that, father and*fhother, taking in all kinds 
of people—sometimes because of imaginary 
debts, sometimes just because the people were 
poor or forlorn. If they had not always been 
doing things like that, they could have had a 
different kind of house, one like the Collinses’. 
Phyllis could not think of the luncheon she had 
given Flo Collins’s cousin from Memphis with- 
out feeling humiliated. Suddenly she picked up 


..Phyllis drew a breath of delight. That was the 
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her hat; she would go over to Flo’s at once. 
Flo welcomed her warmly. She ordered iced 
}tea_ and.jumbles on the veranda—iced tea in 
lovely cut glass with the right kind of spoons! 


way people ought to live! 

Flo was chattering as usual. ‘“‘Aren’t men 
funny? Dad had a letter from an old uncle of 
his, just a regular hayseed, you know, where he 
used to go when he was a boy. He’s coming 
east for a visit, and dad, if you please, was 
going to bring him here! Of course mother 
wouldn’t let him, but she had an awful time 
making him understand. Dad said it was a 
matter of honor. Did you ever!’ 

Phyllis sat very still. She hadn’t realized 
how a remark like that would sound. Suddenly 
as she thought of the procession of guests, 
many of them poor or unhappy, who had had 
the best that her home had to give something 
warm and proud and glad filled her heart. 
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SATISFACTION—OR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY always en- 
joyed a joke even if it were on himself. An 
amusing anecdote of the poet, which Mr. 
Marcus Dickey tells in the Maturity of 

James Whitcomb Riley, occurred when Riley 
once lectured in the town of Delphi, Indiana. 

The night of his appearance, we read, Riley 
slept at the office of his friend Dr. Smith in a 
little room separated from the main office by a 
thin partition, that ran halfway to the ceiling. 
The next morning a woman ed at the office 
while Riley was still sleeping. She had a biting 
tongue and was prejudiced against all forms of 
entertainment, and the doctor knew it. Here 
was his chance to get even with the poet for 
some joke that Riley had played on him! 

After prescribing for his patient he said as 
she rose to go: “‘By the way, did you hear Riley 
last night?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“ “Did you ever waste money so recklessly 
before?” asked the doctor. 

“T never did!” was the reply. “The Hoosier 
poet comes up here to our town, sponsored by 
Billings, Mark Twain and Longfellow. Burdette 
says he is pure gold; I say he is pure gabble! 
If I had my money back—” __.. 

Scarcely had she uttered the words when flip! 
over the partition came a silver half dollar and 
landed on the floor at her feet. In their joint 
astonishment the doctor picked it up and 
suavely handed it to her; she left the office, 
wondering where it had come from. 

In a few moments Riley appeared. “Well, 
well,’ said the doctor smiling, ‘I did not know 
you were awake.” ‘ 

“T was not awake,” drawled Riley wearily, 
“but there are times—there are times—when 
suffering from nightmare—that I—that I 
reach my trousers—and my pocketbook—in 
my sleep.” 
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THE DIGNITY OF THE BEADLE 


LL the old-fashioned beadles in churches 
have not been merged into the modern 
“church officer.” It was only some two 

years ago, writes Mr. David Cuthbertson in 
Revelations of a Library Life, that I visited 
one of the city churches in Scotland, and when 
I asked the beadle at the entrance whether I 
could be shown to a seat he replied: “‘Just gang 
your way inside, sir, an’ tak a look roun’, an’ 
when you see a seat whaur you think you would 
be comfortable just step inside!” 

We have another view of the beadle in the 
case of a minister who, wishing to show his ap- 
probation, told that official that his office had a 
dignity of its own, as well as that of the elders. 

“That’s what I aye think o’,” the beadle 
replied, ‘‘when I see the elders on the Sabbath 
mornin’, forby there’s several o’ them, but wha 
ever heard tell o’ mair than ane beadle? And 
what’s mair, I had raither be a doorkeeper in 
the Lord’s house than dwell in tents o’ sin. 
Them’s Dauvit’s words, and they aye come 


back to me when I compare myself wi’ the’ 


elders!” 
° 9 
NOT DIFFICULT WHEN YOU 
* KNOW HOW : 


HE young lady palmist, says the Argonaut, 
looked deep into the eyes of the girl whose 
hand she held and said: 
“I see by your hand that you are going to be 
married.” 
“‘Wonderful!”’ cried the girl. 
“You are engaged to a man named Wilkins,” 
continued the amateur seer. 
“How amazing!” gasped the girl. “Surely the 
lines on my hand cannot reveal—”’ 
“Lines!”’ the palmist sniffed. ‘Who said any- 
thing about lines? You are wearing the ring I 
returned to Mr. Wilkins three weeks ago.” 


os 


UNTIMELY 
SELF-CONGRATULATION 


“T MAY be alittle deaf,” said Grandsire Mab- 
bitt, “but I’m glad _to say my eyesight is 
as g as ever. Jimmy, pass me them 

potatoes.” And he pointed to a dish full of crisp, 

brown doughnuts. 
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‘s my move fellows ~ 
,What fun! 


OYS and girls and grown-ups, too, 
B ate having heaps of fun and ae 

ment playing the greatest travel game 
of all times — Milton Bradley’s 


PIRATE AND TRAVELER 


ame is played with spinners and markers, 
e object is to see who can make a success- 
ful journey to some out of the way corner of 
the world and arrive there first by steamship, 
railroad or dog sled, over deserts and moun- 
tains. The journey is made with many thrilling 
adventures — ship wtecks, pirates and desert 
sand storms, 

Here is a big box full of fun and entertainment 
for boys and girls. Price, $2.00 
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Here is another Bradley game which can be 
layed by grown-ups,as well as children. It calls 
be a lot of action—is full of fun, and is not all 
_ ~~ played with 52 cards and a set of 
ns. The cards are very unique, representing 
artistic designs head pom onal br the 
Inca Indians of ancient Peru. It will furnish 
one continuous round of laughter from start to 


finish. Price; $1.00 
UNCLE WIGGILY, by Howard R. Garis, 


author of Uncle Wiggily books and stories. 
Price, 85c. 


LOGOMACHY —a fine old spellin e 
handed down from generation to Sainion. 
Price, $1.25 


RUMME-—a fascinating card game and 11 


other games, including Reno, entina, Goop, 
Turkette, etc. Price, 85c. Ate 


THREE GUARDSMEN — taken from 
Dumas’ famous Three Musketeers—and just 
as full of thrills as the story. Price, $1.25 
















































































SENT FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS 



























































Write to us and we will send you Bradley’s Playtime 
Book, describing in detail all of the “‘World’s Best 
Games,” with their prices from which you can make selec- 
tions for games either for yourselves or as gifts to others 
Mion rey Guo; Chien aro ain Depa 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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OSH MILLER of Mule Creek was 
a peculiar man though no more pe- 
culiar perhaps than millions of others 

in this country. But the peculiar streak 
that distinguished him from the mass 
was so pronounced that some people 
referred to him unkindly as “touched.” 
They were wrong; he was merely a be- 
nevolent old fraud. 

It was fall when Josh quietly drifted 
into the Oregon Siskiyous and squatted 
on a rich bit of land at the point where 
Mule Creek empties into the Rogue 
River. Immediately a rumor spread 
among the scattered inhabitants that an- 
other citizen with a shady past had gone 
beyond the range of telephones and sheriffs. 

The advent of Josh into the solitude 
made a special group there of four such 
characters. There was ‘‘Knife” Wilks, retired 
horse thief and the instigator of two success- 
ful jail breaks, now leading a virtuous life 
raising watermelons. And there were Bert 
Lugg and Si Jedkins. Ugly tales of a Ten- 
nessee feud, strife, killings and a forced 
flight reached the community close on the 
heels of those two men. However, nothing 
definite was known about them except the 
remarkable coincidence by which two such 
implacable enemies had been led to choose 
the same refuge. 

Josh did not altogether fit the bad emi- 
nence to which the mountaineers of the 
Siskiyous had assigned him. It is true that 
he looked the part they ascribed to him. 
His tall, gaunt form had the wiry activity 
usually associated with bad men; his long 
white hair and matted beard somehow 
suggested the refugee; he was becomingly 
watchful in the presence of strangers. But 
he failed to be convincing. He was a trifle 
too reluctant to lay his rifle from his knees 
when he was in company that was beyond 
suspicion, and he was too careful that 
nothing should prevent a visitor from notic- 
ing the four deep notches in the stock. But 
the chief reason regarding his badness as 
spurious was not that the manner in which 
he hinted at his former wickedness sounded 
a bit fanciful, but that not a single rumor 
about him floated through the rugged 
on which to base even a mild exploit. A 
little later «when several acts of generosity 
and kindness were traced to his door people 
dismissed him as a fine old fellow and said 
that it was a shame he was a “bit off.” 

The little bowl of bottom land snuggled 
among the abrupt bluffs where Josh had 
built his cabin was about halfway between 
the similarly situated patches of bottom 
land that belonged to Lugg and Jedkins. 
When Josh built the cabin , did not know 
that he was settling in the line of fire be- 
tween two watchful warriors. But he was 
not kept in ignorance of it for long. An 
admiring half-breed told him that Lugg and 
Jedkins were only waiting for an excuse to 
go on the warpath. A little later Josh acci- 
dentally discovered something that he be- 
lieved was unknown among the settlers. 
Si’s son Ted and Bert’s daughter Phoebe 
were ‘“‘sweet on each other.” 

Josh was filled with pleasant thrills by 
the possibilities of the situation. He was 








sure that the instant 
that either Bert or Si 
discovered what was 
going on the war would 
start. He watched with 
hearty approval Ted’s 


frequent ee up the 
trail. He ed the 
black-haired, alert 
ag Southerner, and 
e liked Phoebe. Her 
blue eyes and happy 
manner vaguely reminded him of an ideal he 
once had cherished. But when he cons d- 
ered the grim-lipped Bert and the sullen 
Si he saw lurking possibilities of tragedy 
that troubled him. 

The spring with its sweet odors and 
brilliant flowers had gone. Josh's garden was 
— him with a variety of vegetables. 

e was sitting in the doorway of his cabin, 
sunning himself and considering his peas; a 
deep frown was on his forehead. He was out 
of cartridges, and his pocketbook was empty. 
He had almost decided that his second 
crop of peas were ripe enough to sell to the 
half-breed who ran a little trail house just 
below the Jedkins place. A day or so more 
and the peas would be better, but he felt 
that he must have cartridges. 

Glancing down the trail, he saw Ted 
coming. Josh frowned still more severely. 
He had a sudden premonition that trouble 
was at hand. Lately Ted had seemed to be 
losing his discretion. He was not only mak- 
ing daily trips up the trail but for sometime 
past had been leaving his rifle behind. Josh 
wished that Ted had come armed this par- 
ticular day, and he wished that he himself 
had picked peas and bought cartridges the 
day before. He hurriedly got a bucket from 
the cabin and hastened into the patch of pea 
vines. From force of habit he took his rifle 
with him. 

Josh had been working for nearly half an 
hour when the sound of a rifle shot startled 
him. He stared up the cafion to where the 
trail leaves the bottom land and winds along 
the face of the bluff over the river. In a 
moment Ted came into view round a point; 
he was running at top speed. About a 
minute later a horseman galloped recklessly 
round the same point. Josh had no difficulty 
in recognizing Bert Lugg’s bright bay 
mount. 

That Bert Lugg had discovered what was 
going on and had Ted in a tight place was 
instantly evident. Bert was so close that Ted 
did not have a chance to climb the steep 
bluffs and hide in the timber. He was still a 


They stood 


staring at each other 


good mile from where he could scurry into 
a timbered draw and throw off his pursuer. 
Along the bluff where the trail was broken 
and narrow the hardy young mountaineer 
could easily hold his own against the horse, 
but across the bottom, where Josh’s place 
lay, there was a long open stretch. Josh 
feared that Bert would gain enough on the 
straightaway to fire a good shot. And Ted 
was unarmed. 

While Josh was anxiously speculating on 
Ted’s chances Ted tleared the long ridge of 
boulders that concealed a great length of 
the trail from the cabin and that served as a 
eos to the bottom land. Instead of 

eeping a straight course he swerved and 
headed straight for the patch of peas. 

Ted’s unexpected action threw Josh into a 
anic. He did not want Ted to be killed, and 
e especially did not want him to be killed 

in Mule Creek bottom. He had carefully 
striven to build up the impression that this 
was just the kind of situation with which he 
was accustomed to deal, and he felt that he 
would be expected to straighten out the 
trouble. In his fright he did not know which 
way to turn. He found that all he wanted 
was to be allowed to pick his peas in peace. 
He reached for his rifle. Then heremembered 
that he"had no cartridges. ~ 

“Gimme yore rifle! Bert Lugg is tryin’ to 
shoot me!” gasped Ted, dashing up with 
extended hands. 

By that time Josh was in the grasp of so 
much indecision and confusion of mind that 
he was incapable of thinking connectedly. 
If the weapon had been loaded, he would 
probably have handed it over to Ted and 
prayed that no harm came of it. But the 
rifle was empty, and his pride would not 
allow him to let Ted discover the fact. He 
broke out in a cold sweat at the mere 
thought. He thrust the rifle behind him and 
backed away. 

“I—I never let anybody take my gun!” 
he managed to stammer. 

Ted bounded forward; fear, anger and 
impatience were written on his face. Josh 
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thought he intended to wrest the weapon 
from his grasp. Instantly he realized that to 
have his gun taken from him by an unarmed 
man would be far worse than the revelation 
that it was unloaded. He ducked to one side 
with surprising nimbleness. At the same 
time, half unconscious of what he was doing, 
he brought his rifle to his favorite hip-shot 
position with the muzzle trained on Ted’s 
stomach. The young fellow halted as if he 
had been suddenly turned to ice. 

They stood staring at each other for per- 
haps three seconds. Ted threw an anxious 
look toward the pile of rocks behind him and 
then spun back to Josh. “Well?” he in- 
quired uncertainly. 

Josh felt an unprecedented thrill of 
power. For the first time in his life he was 
holding a gun on a human being, and the 
result’ was gratifying. He felt himself grow 
in importance. He pointed a lean finger 
toward his cabin. “Go in there an’ stay till I 
tell ye to come out!’ he ordered in a voice 
filled with authority. ““No one ever harmed 
a guest o’ mine!”’ 

As Ted unhesitatingly turned and dashed 
toward the cabin Josh once more felt a 
thrill of power. At the same instant the big 
bay horse leaped from behind the concealing 
ridge of boulders, kept to the trail for a few 
yards and then swung toward the river; 
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Bert had sighted Ted in his headlong flight 
for the cabin. Just as Ted sprang through 
the door Bert’s rifle flashed, and a bullet 
went whining overhead. 

Although it came nowhere near Josh, the 
old man could not have disappeared into 
the shelter of the pea vines more suddenly 
if it had hit him. Once more he suffered a 
paralysis. He began to pay dearly for his 
moment of rash boastfulness. Grasping his 
empty rifle and peering through the pea 
vines at the grim Lugg as he dashed 
toward the cabin, he felt like anything but 
a hero. 

On one point Josh’s fellow mountaineers 
held him in high esteem. He was admittedly 
the best marksman in the region. Among 
men who depended largely on their rifles for 
their meat Josh alone was barred from the 
local turkey shoots, or, if he was allowed to 
shoot, it was with a heavy handicap. He had 
often heard men remark after some of his 
feats of marksmanship that they would hate 
to have old Josh take a shot at them. Lying 
there in the pea vines bathed in a sweat of 
apprehension, Josh remembered that it was 
a wholesome respect for the deadly accuracy 
of his rifle that had brought Ted to a stop. 
Once more the old man felt a momentary 
exhilarating sense of power. 

About halfway from the trail to the cabin 
Bert stopped his horse and dismounted. 
Then with his rifle ready he advanced 
cautiously. He did not glance toward the 
pea vines, and Josh knew that Bert had not 
noticed him where he stood, half screened, 
just before the last shot. 

Josh slowly made up his mind to fulfill his 
boast that no guest of his ever came to 
harm. That Bert would not take kindly to 
being interfered with when he had his 
victim at his mercy Josh did not doubt. For 
a fleeting moment he speculated on the 
revenge that Bert would take once he got 
the opportunity to act freely. The prospect 
so shook his nerves that he almost aban- 
doned his resolution. But, steadily dwelling 
on the ease with which he had handled Ted, 
he forced himself to his feet. His legs felt 
stiff, and his head felt light. 

“What ye aimin’ to do?” he inquired 
mildly in a voice that sounded strange to 
him. 

Bert whirled like a cat, but like Ted he 
turned into the immobility of a statue when 
he saw Josh’s famous rifle trained on him. 

“Ah’m reckonin’ on heavin’ some lead 
into that young pup in thar!” Bert replied 
in a voice filled with fury. He jerked his 
head toward the cabin. ‘Ah ain’t aimin’ to 
have any trouble with yo!” 

“No, I don’t reckon ye air!’’ agreed Josh 
with a sarcasm that amazed himself. “I 
allus aim to do all the killin’ around my own 
diggin’s!”’ 

Josh felt another thrill as he saw that his 
experimental threat was effective. He 
paused a moment and then continued 
firmly: “‘Jes’ to prevent accidents ye lay 
thet gun 0’ yourn on them 
cornhusks piled yonder!” 

Bert did not move, 
and Josh felt a cold chill 

as he thought of his 
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empty rifle. But he could not turn back. 
“Step lively!” he ordered. 

Bert hesitated. He stood staring at Josh’s 
rifle as if he were calculating the chances of a 
miss by a weapon that was never known to 
err. Slowly he turned and reluctantly did as 
he was bid. 

“Now go an’ set on thet stun!” ordered 
Josh, pointing to a rock about fifty feet from 
the pile of husks. 

Again Bert obeyed. As he seated himself 
he turned a baleful gaze on Josh. “No 
furriner kin keep me from doin’ what has 
got to be done! Anybody that gits in my 
way is goin’ to be sorry!’’ Bert spoke with so 
much venom that- Josh felt cold chills run 
up and down his back. 

“What’s Ted ever done to ye that makes 
ye want to kill him?” he demanded, though 
he knew very well where the trouble lay. 

“The Jedkinses air a triflin’, no-account 
lot, an’ the Luggses have no truck with 
them!’ declared Bert at white heat. “Ah 
seen that houn’ dawg in thar speakin’ to my 
gal! Fer a Jedkins man to speak to a Lugg 
gal has been considered an insult since we 
was to home in Tennessee! Ah cain’t ’low it 
to pass!” 

Josh was in a quandary. It made no 
difference whether he drove Bert home and 
let Ted go afterwards, or whether he held 
Bert a prisoner until Ted was at a safe 
distance; in either case Josh knew that he 
was going to bring down the wrath of the 
old mountaineer on his head. While he was 
debating how to deal with the trouble so 
that no blame could be laid at his door a 
man with a long rifle turned the corner of 
the cabin and stopped. With a sinking feel- 
ing Josh recognized Si Jedkins. Si had told 
Josh some days before that he was going to 
bring his boat up the river after a sack of 
potatoes. Josh felt that Si could not have 
picked out a worse time to make the trip. 

For a few seconds Josh stood tongue-tied 
with indecision. Suddenly he turned the 
muzzle of his rifle on the astonished Si. 
“Put yer gun along with Bert’s on that pile 
o’ husks!”’ he said, jerking his head toward 
the spot. 

Si did not move. Astonishment and anger 
were mingled on his sullen face. ‘“What’s 
eatin’. yo’?” he demanded. 

“Nothin’ is eatin’ me,” replied Josh. “But 
I don’t aim to have any accidents happen 


og wn "9 / ** Now who 
~ started this 
killin’ business? ”’ 


he demanded 
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around my cabin! Bert here seed Ted 
speakin’ to Phoebe, an’ he was settin’ out to 
shoot him when Ted run into my cabin!” 

“Ted speakin’ to a Lugg gal!” roared Si 
furiously. “Whar is the young scrub? Ah’ll 
gin him the hoopin’ o’ his life! Ah don’t keer 
if he is growed up!’ He took a step toward 
the cabin door. 

“Put thet gun on thet pile o’ husks!” 
repeated Josh ominously. 

Si halted abruptly. With a fascinated 
gaze he eyed the end of Josh’s unwavering 
rifle. Finally he wrenched his eyes away and 
glanced at Josh. Then he advanced to the 
= of husks and placed his rifle beside 

rt’s. As Josh watched him he reflected 
unhappily that should the scheme he had in 
mind fail, hereafter he should have both 
factions to contend with. 

“Now go over an’ set on thet stun!” said 
Josh, waving Si to a rock about fifty feet 
from where Bert was sitting amd at a safe 
distance from the husk pile. “I reckon it’s 
high time to have a peace talk!” 

Si halted in his tracks mulishly. Bert 
sprang to his feet. “Ah ain’t goin’ to have no 
truck with any Jedkins!’’ declared Bert 
passionately. 

“Ah nevah speak with any triflin’ trash 
like a Lugg!” retorted Si. 

“Set down!’ ordered Josh grimly. ‘This 
here peace talk might wind up in a buryin’ 
or two if you folks don’t mind yer p’s 
and q’s!” 

The two men glared at Josh for a moment, 
but the ready rifle with its reputation of 
never missing was too much for them. Bert 


‘ sank back on his seat, and Si reluctantly 


edged over and perched on the rock that 
Josh had indicated. 

Josh dropped his rifle to his side. “Now 
who started this killin’ business?’”’ he de- 
manded. 

“Bert Lugg’s pap shot my gran’pap, if 
it’s any of a furriner’s affair!’ answered Si. 

“That’s a lie!” Bert hurled at him. “Si 
Jedkins’s gran’pap knifed my gran’pap! 
They was workin’ on a railroad down neah 
to Nashville. Jes’ like a sneakin’ Jedkins, he 
crept up an’ knifed him in the back! They 
was partners too!” ; 

“Who yo’ callin’ a liar!” shouted Si, 
bounding to his feet. 

“Set down!” interrupted Josh, and his 
rifle came to his hip. 

Si sank back on his rock and glared from 
Bert to Josh in speechless rage. 

“Them no-account Jedkinses killed my 
pap, my two brothers an’ two 0’ p 
brother’s boys! An’ one Lugg is worth all 
the Jedkinses in Christendom!” declared 


Bert. 

“Them triflin’ Luggses killed my gran’- 

pap, my pap, my two uncles an’ my 

rother!’’ retorted Si. “An’ if every Lugg 
thar ever was could be hanged fer it they 
wouldn't near pay fer the hemp to stretch 
em! 

Both Bert and Si had unconsciously 
risen to their feet and were glaring murder- 
ously at each other. Josh saw that they 
were working themselves into such a rage 
that his peace talk would soon be.of no use. 
“Set down!’ he shouted, breaking in on 
their flow of accusations. 

The two angry men turned burning eyes 
on him, though some of the flame died out as 
they observed his determined attitude and 
the muzzle of his unwavering rifle. In a 
moment Si sat down and Bert followed. 

“Now listen here!”’ said Josh menacingly. 
“T ain’t the least idea but what both the 
Luggses and the Jedkinses air the salt o’ 
the earth! But what I want to know is, what 
difference does it make to a feller whether he 
is the salt o’ the earth or not if he’s been 
killed! A chipmunk’s life is jest as valuable 
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to himself as a beef critter’s is to himself. 
Which is wuth the most as folks look at it? 
There ain’t a livin’ critter that’s got a life to 
spare. He may be plumb unreasonable, but 
every critter is sure wrapped up in his life, 
no matter how wuthless others thinks it is! 
What do you learn from that?” 

The two old mountaineers still glared at 
each other, but Josh noticed hopefully that 
they were thinking; the idea was evidently 
new to them. Finally Bert grunted dis- 
gustedly. 

“You've got a fine idea, but yo’ can't 
make me swallow it!” he said and sneered. 
“A Jedkins is so wuthless he ain’t even 
valuable to hisself!’’ 

Si bounded to his feet. 

“Set down!” commanded Josh. 

Si hesitated in the very act of hurling 
himself on his enemy. Once more he sank 
back on his rock. “The Jedkinses air wuth 
enough so’s every Jedkins’s life has got a 
Luggs’s life to show fer it!” he declared. 

“Well, if you fellers stand even in the 
killin’, what’s chewin’ ye?” inquired Josh. 
‘‘Ain’t I jest pointed out that a Luggs’s life 
is priceless to a Lugg, an’ that a Jedkins’s 
life is priceless to a Jedkins? It don’t make a 
mite o’ difference what the Luggses think 0' 
the Jedkinses, or what the Jedkinses think 
o’ the Luggses! An’ another thing, this ain't 
Tennessee; this is the forest reserve and full 
o’ government rangers and sich. Where do 
you fellers calculate ye’ll land if ye go 
kickin’ up a muss? Fust thing ye know there 
won’t be neither no Luggses nor yet no 
Jedkinses!”’ 

There was a long silence. Suddenly Bert 
spoke. He was probably unconscious of the 
act; he was merely thinking aloud. “It 
suttinly is a fool ae from start to 
finish!’ he said. Then roused by the sound 
of his own voice, he glared at Si, striving to 
conceal the accidental, conciliatory step by 
assuming an air of overbearing rage. 

But Si did not notice his attitude. Se- 
cretly he had long been weary of the feud; 
nothing except his pride had held him to it. 
He seized on Bert’s words. ‘“Ah’ve always 
reckoned that!” he pongiy agreed. 

Josh was delighted. ‘Well, shake hands 
on it an’ call it off!” he suggested. 

But the feud with its long list of victims 
was not so easily settled as all that. Both 
were willing to forego further killings, but 
neither felt called upon to be friendly with 
the other. Having Ted and Phoebe in mind, 
Josh felt that it was necessary for the two 
men to become friends. Again and again he 
pointed out that the two families were 
standing on equal terms. 

Finally he won his point, and the two men 
shook hands. They had barely finished when 
there was a clatter of hoofs, and Phabe 
Lugg mounted on her pony came dashing 
down the trail. She saw the group and 
headed straight for it. Across the front of 
her saddle lay a thirty-thirty rifle. 

“Pap!” she called, bringing her horse to a 
halt. “Have yo’ hurt Ted?” 

“No! Ted ain’t been touched!’ Josh 
answered for him, pointing toward the 
cabin. “‘He’s in there sound as a hicker’ nut!’ 
He turned back to Bert and Si. “You fellers 
better git yer guns an’ go. Ted an’ Phoebe 
don’t need ary a one o’ ye. Yer sack o’ spuds 
is down by the dock, Si.” 

Bert and Si looked at each other sheep- 
ishly and walked over to their guns side by 
side. Phoebe stared after them with amaze- 
ment until they were out of sight. Then she 
gazed with even more amazement at Josh. 

“Ted kin tell ye all about it,’’ he answered 
hastily. ‘““He’s been listenin’ at the door the 
hull time!”’ He raised his voice. “Come on 
out here, Ted!”’ 

Ted rushed out; joy and admiration were 
on his face. . 

“You're shore one brick, Josh!’ he ex- 
claimed, grasping the old man by the hand 
and shaking it vigorously. 

“Shucks! It warn’t nothin’!’’ said Josh, 
embarrassed and happy. “You take Phoebe 
up the trail an’ tell her about it! She’s jest 
dying o’ curiosity!’ : 

The pair started for the trail, both walking 
and Ted leading the pony. At the pile of 
boulders they turned and waved. Josh took 
off his battered hat and waved back. 

For several minutes the old man stood 
reviewing the stirring events of the pas' 
half hour. He was filled with pride over the 
part that he had played. Suddenly he felt « 
delicious thrill as a thought occurred to him 
that was to furnish him with a subject for 
speculation through many lonely hours. *'! 
wonder what them fellers would have done 
if they’d knowed this here gun was empty: 
he said to himself and chuckled. 
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N uneventful three weeks 
passed; it grew toward the 
end of April, and Miss 

Spencer’s boarders one by one 
acked their trunks and departed 
or the — a 7 there were 

only two left, and they expected 
to gone by the first of May. 

The days became warm, almost 

hot at times, and a decidedly 
summery feeling was in the air. 

Now that the house was almost emptied, 
Miss Spencer removed Antoinette from the 
little bedroom and gave her a spacious and 
delightful room at the front—an act. that 
pleased and touched the girl more than she 
could express. It seemed to indicate that her 
aunt was beginning to like her, but for any 
change in her aunt’s manner Antoinette 
looked in vain. Had it not been for Theo, 
she would have felt herself quite unloved by 
a single soul in Savannah. 

She did not get another chance to visit 
Wilmington Island, for her health was now 
normal, but Theo came up to the house at 
least once a week and kept her in touch with 
affairs at the plantation. It was altogether 
likely—so Theo informed her—that when 
Aunt Adelaide’s boarders were all gone the 
town house would be cleaned and closed for 
a while and that all would go 
down to Wilmington Island for 
the hot summer months. Both 
girls were overjoyed at the pros- 


pect. 

Meanwhile they noticed that 
Miss Spencer was becoming vis- 
ibly more depressed with every 
passing day. The cause they 
could not yet fathom, but de- 
cided that it must have some- 
thing to do with the secret that 
she had concealed for so many 

ears. Neither of them dared ask 
oe a question about it. Theo 
said she had tried to discover if 
her own mother knew what was 
distressing Aunt Adelaide, but 
Mrs. Ralph Spencer was always 
too deeply absorbed in her own 
ailments to be much interested in 
the affairs of others, even near 
relatives. Aunt Adelaide had 
plainly not confided in her, for 
she could shed no light on the 
subject; in fact she had not even 
heard of it till her daughter 
mentioned it. 

As for Marm Debbie and her 
curious performances, Theo de- 
clared that nothing different 
from what they had already seen 
had occurred; she had kept the 
old colored woman under pretty 
constant watch and had lost con- 
siderable sleep in co uence. 
Once in a while she thought 
Marm Debbie was a little more 
interested in what went on about 
her and in what was said to her, 
but on the whole the old colored 
woman was just about the same 
as she had been for the past thirty 
or forty years. 

So matters stood on the last 
day of the month of April. The 
last Northern boarder had departed, bag 
and baggage, and the house was being 
thoroughly cleaned, shrouded in summer 
drapings and prepared to be closed for the 
next two or sa months. It was Monday 
morning. Miss Spencer had gone out on 
business, as she had informed her nieces, 
and probably would be away several 
hours. 

Theo had come up the Saturday before to 
help with the cleaning, and this particular 
morning she and Antoinette were busy and 
happy together, brushing and dusting and 
wiping the beautiful mahogany furniture. 
The windows were wide open, and a great 
magnolia tree in front of the house rustled 
its dark, glossy leaves in the light breeze; 
its thick white buds were almost visibly 
opening under the hot, bright sunshine. 

“Oh, I love the South!” exclaimed An- 
toinette, sighing happily as she dusted and 
rubbed. “I never thought I should, but I do! 
Why, at this season up home it would be 
still cold and raw, and scarcely anything 
would be out. And here people take life so 
much more easily and pleasantly and don’t 
rush round as if they expected every minute 
to be their last. I love it!” 

Theo, who was also busy, did not respond, 
at least not for an appreciable interval. 
When she did her remark quite startled her 
cousin, so far was it from the subject of 
Antoinette’s thoughts. “I’ve made a real 
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Chapter Five. Theo discovers a secret code 


discovery!’ she announced. “And I reckon 
you'll never guess what it is!” 
Antoinette stared at her in ill-concealed 
amazement. ‘Well!’ she pact. “T’d like 
it? Just 


to — when you made a@ minute 
0 
“Tt began yesterday in church,” an- 
nounced. the astonishing Theo, “and I 
finished it up last night after I went to bed.” 
“But why didn’t you tell me about it 


before, then?’”’ demanded Antoinette, rather 
annoyed that she had been left out of it so 


long. 
af wanted to be sure I had it all straight,” 
replied Theo. “But I don’t think there’s any 
doubt about it now. As I say, it began in 
church. Did you notice anything queer 
about Aunt Adelaide in church yesterday?” 
“The only thing I noticed was that she 


Antoinette rubbed her aunt’s 


seemed to have a bad headache and left 
before the service was over. It didn’t seem 
so very strange, considering how she has 
been feelin lately .” 

“But did you notice what happened just 
before she had the headache—or at least 
spoke of it?” — Theo. 

“Why, no, | didn’t. 1 was listening to the 


“Well, then, did you notice the text that 
the minister preached from?” 

Antoinette opened her eyes wider at the 
seemingly irrelevant question. ‘Yes, 
course I remember. It was from Proverbs 
somewhere, ‘A prudent man foreseeth the 
evil and hideth himself,’ wasn’t it? But what 
has that to do with Aunt Adelaide?” 

“It has everything to do with her. Did 
you notice how she acted when he announced 
what it was going to be? She gave quite a 
start when she heard it. Then she sort of 
shifted round uneasily for a while. I couldn’t 
help watching her, though she didn’t realize 
I was doing so. Then I saw one or two tears 
roll down her cheeks, and she wiped them 
away and pulled down her veil. And soon 
after that she whispered to us that her head 
ached and she was going on home, but that 
we'd better stay till the end of the service, 
as she could get there all right.” 

“Well, but even so I don’t see—” began 
Antoinette. 

“Wait a moment,” Theo hurried on; “I 





haven’t finished yet. After she’d gone I kept 
thinking and thinking over it all and wonder- 
ing why she’d acted that way. It certainly 
seemed as if something the minister had 
said had affected her strangely, for she had 
seemed all right before. I remembered that 
even before he’d read the text she seemed 
startled. As soon as he said, ‘I will speak this 
morning on the words from Proverbs, the 
twenty-second chapter and third verse,’ she 
fairly jumped. Then all of a sudden an idea 
came to me. I took out a Bible from the rack, 
turned to the first page and started to num- 
ber the different books, beginning with 
Genesis.’”’ Theo stopped impressively. “And 
when I came to Proverbs—it was number 
twenty!” 

Still Antoinette remained impassive. 

“Gracious! Doesn’t that mean anything 
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hands and took off her hat 


to you?” cried Theo after she had waited 
for an enthusiastic response. 

“Not a thing!” remarked her cousin. 

Theo drew a bit of paper from her pocket, 
laid it before Antoinette and commanded 
her to look. 

“Why, why,” Antoinette exclaimed, “it’s 
the note! It’s the numbers on that queer 
note from ‘A. R.’ Then that’s the explana- 
tion, and you’ve hit on it at last!” 

“That is the explanation beyond a doubt,” 
said the pleased Theo. “That must have 
been the little code they had that A. R. 
refers to. I’ve thought it all out now. You 
know those were awful times down here in 
the South just after the Civil War. Things 
were particularly bad here in Georgia be- 
cause the feeling was particularly bitter. 
We'd suffered more than some of the other 
states. I’ve heard father say that between 
the carpetbaggers and the terrible upset of 
the government generally no man’s life or 
property was safe. I can just imagine that 
Aunt Adelaide and this Alan Ravanel may 
have felt that they had to have some secret 
method of communication in case anything 
went wrong or something unexpected hap- 
pened. So they must have decided on this 
one, to choose some sentence or sentences 
from the Bible that would convey the mes- 
sage even if it did so a little vaguely. They 
would understand, though others wouldn’t. 
And to indicate the place so that others 
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couldn’t guess they numbered the 
books in their order and showed 
the place as we see it here. Wasn’t 
that clever of them?” 

“Hurrah for Aunt Adelaide!” 
cried Antoinette. “Who would 
have suspected that she would be 
a party to such a romantic and 
adventurous piece of business! 
But wasn’t it a little strange to 
select the Bible for such a pur- 
pose? Why wouldn’t some other book do 
as well?” 

“T thought that too,” admitted Theo, 
“but I figured it out this way. The Bible was 
the best book; if it had been some other, 
there might not have been a copy of it 
around at the time to refer to. And then you 
remember too he gave her that handsome 
little Bible for her own. And besides all that, 
another book might not have contained just 
what they wanted to say. When you think 
of it, in the Bible you can find just about 
everything you might want to say. I think 
they made a splendid choice.” 

“But what does it mean?” demanded 
Antoinette. ‘A prudent man foreseeth the 
evil and hideth himself.’ What do you sup- 
pose he meant to tell her by that?” 

“Simple enough. Take it in connection 
with what he says in the note: 
‘No time to explain.’ Then ‘A 
prudent man foreseeth the evil 
and hideth himself.’ He was pur- 
sued or in danger or trouble of 
some sort and had to get away as 
quickly as possible. What could 
be plainer than that? But let me 
remind you that there’s some- 
thing else. You haven’t asked 
what the rest of it says yet.” 

“Oh, what is it? I’'d almost 
forgotten there was a second 
part. Have you looked it up?” 

“Trust me!’ retorted Theo. 
“What a question! I numbered 
the books to forty and found the 
reference to be Matthew, twelfth 
chapter and forty-fourth verse. 
‘Then he saith I will return into 
my house from whence I came 
out; and when he is come he 
findeth it empty, swept and gar- 
nished.’ And it doesn’t take much 
thinking to calculate what he 
meant by that! He had to go 
away and hide, but he intended 
to come back. And I’m sure he 
meant he was coming back soon 
and to the same ae he left, 
for he expected to find it ‘empty, 
swept and garnished’—meaning 
probably that she was to under- 
stand that he would return here ° 
to this house, and that his room 
could be ready for him, it would 
be so soon! Now do you see?” 

Antoinette saw, and she saw 
more besides. For after an in- 
terval of thought she remarked 
in a hushed tone: “And he never 
came back, and she’s kept the 
room ‘empty, swept and gar- 
nished’ ever since.” 

“Precisely,” said Theo. 

“Well, is it any wonder that 
Aunt Adelaide is queer after such an ex- 
perience as that?” exclaimed Antoinette 
after a pause. “Who wouldn’t be? But what 
I'd like to know is why he never came back. 
What do you suppose happened to him?” 

“Most likely he was killed or met with an 
accident and died suddenly, or something 
like that. It’s the only reasonable explana- 
tion. 

“But if that were the case,” objected An- 
toinette, “is it likely Aunt Adelaide would 
keep this room by ope for him all these 
years? That would be silly.” 

“Maybe she doesn’t know it. Maybe she 
thinks he is still alive.” 

“Well, do be sensible, Theo! If he were 
still alive after forty or more years, wouldn’t 
he have come back by this time?’ 

But another thought had come to Theo. 
“O Tony!” she ole “Could it be possible 
that he didn’t come back because he perhaps 
—had stopped caring—for Aunt Adelaide, 
and—and simply didn’t bother? Just dis- 
appeared? I just can’t think it somehow.” 

“Neither can I, and I don’t see why you 
even suggested it!” retorted Antoinette 
indignantly. “Do you sup for one min- 
ute that, if Aunt Adelaide suspected that 
he’d gone off like that, she would still con- 
tinue to keep the room all ready for his 
return and be faithful to his memory all 
these years? That’s absolute norsense!” 
“Yes, I reckon you're right,” said Theo, 
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much relieved to have her theory upset. 
“She never would do that. And besides, he 
promised to come back, according to that 
note, and I’m sure he was the kind of person 
who would stick to his word if it were at all 
possible. He surely can’t be dead, or she’d 
know it; and he wouldn’t have been untrue 
to his promise. What then can be the 
explanation?” 

But before they had a chance to speculate 
any further they were ‘startled to behold 
Miss Spencer herself appear suddenly in the 
doorway, and from the stricken expression 
of her face both girls realized at once that 
something serious was the matter. Before 
they could reach her side she tottered over 
to a chair and sank into it; her usually ruddy 
face was as colorless as the handkerchief 
that she held in her hand. 

“Why, Aunt Adelaide, what is the mat- 
ter?” cried Antoinette, the first to reach her 
side. 

But Miss Spencer only shook her head 
and murmured, ‘Get me a drink, please— 
quickly!” 

Theo rushed off for it, and Antoinette 
rubbed her aunt’s hands and took off her 
hat. When Miss Spencer had sipped the 
water and the color had returned faintly to 
her cheeks she suddenly reached out a hand 
to each of the girls, who were kneeling by her 
chair. So unusual was the demonstration of 
affection that they were both quite dum- 
founded. 

“T’ve very bad news for you,” she said 
presently. ‘Something has happened. I’ve 
been trying for weeks to put off the evil day, 
but it has come at last. I shall have to part 
with this house!” 

Both girls fairly jumped. “Why, Aunt 
Adelaide,” cried Theo, “I thought you had 
refused ever to do such a thing! I know you 
had a good chance to sell once before, but 
you wouldn’t take it.” 

“This is another matter,” Miss Spencer 
replied. ‘Then it was at my own option. 
Now I have no choice in the affair. You 
probably have never realized it, but there 
has been a heavy mortgage on the house for 
many years. The person who held it was very 
considerate; if there were times when I 
could not make ends meet—and there have 
been many!—and consequently was behind- 
hand with the interest, he always let it go 
till I could make it up or at least go on with 
the payments. It has been very much in 
arrears these past few years, owing to the 
recent war and to other conditions. But, 
knowing he would not press me, I did not 
worry. Lately, however, the person died 
and some one else bought the mortgage. I 
did not know who at first, but I learned 
suddenly a few weeks ago that it was the 
automobile concern that once had offered to 
purchase the place from me. Well, they hold 
the mortgage now and—’” She stopped for 
one inarticulate moment. “They are going 
to foreclose it in the fall—and take the house 
—and tear it down—” 

She got no further, but she had no need to 
say more. She sat staring blankly at the wall 
before her, while the two girls, fathoming 
only too well her misery, sat dumb and help- 
lessly sympathetic at her side. Words seemed 
totally inadequate. In fact they could have 
found none to express their feelings, and 
Miss Spencer understood and quite appre- 
ciated their silence. 

“Then—then, we are not coming back 
here any more?” stammered Antoinette at 
last. 

“No, we shall not come back in the fall,” 
announced Miss Spencer firmly, gathering 
herself together, “‘at least, not longer than 
to dismantle the house and—and get it 
ready to be left. This morning I arranged 
with a patriotic society to sell them all my 
historic old furniture in the fall. I cannot 
afford to keep it. I will retain only enough 
to furnish two or three rooms at the planta- 
tion, and there we shall have to make our 
home for the future. At least I have ‘my 
share of that home left me. And now,” she 
ended, rising and determinedly throwing off 
her momentary weakness, ‘‘we must get to 
work and finish the cleaning and packing. 
Remember, we leave for Wilmington Island 
tomorrow at nine in the morning, and, as 

Uncle Neb has to make two trips that da 
with all the baggage, we must be prompt.” 

As she swept from the room with her 
usual regal air no one would have suspected 
the desolation and despair that the girls 
knew to be in her heart. As for Antoinette 
and Theo, they could only sit gazing for- 
lornly at each other, trying to comprehend 
the new and wholly unexpected turn of 
affairs. 

“That’s what’s ailing her all along,” said 
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Antoinette, sighing. “It probably began the 
first time I went down to the island. Do you 
remember how sick she was? It’s almost 
enough to kill her. Why, this house is her 
whole life! What on earth can we do?” 

“There’s nothing on earth that we can 
do. That’s the worst of it!’ replied Theo, 
groaning. “Nobody in our family or connec- 
tions has any money. We’ve all been poor as 
church mice since the Civil War; we couldn’t 
raise enough to meet a tenth of the amount. 
And besides, this automobile concern seems 
determined to have the place, and probably 
nothing short of the entire sum of the mort- 
gage would buy them off now. It’s hopeless. 
The only bright spot in the whole affair is 
that you and I will live together from now 
on, and nothing can separate us.” 

“But it will kill Aunt Adelaide, I’m 
afraid,’ Antoinette went on. “Think of the 
closed-up room! How will it be when she 
hasn’t that any more?” . 

But before Theo could answer the voice 


UNCLE SAM 


EW people are aware that the govern- 
ment engages in a large number of 
money-making businesses, some of 

them unusual and curious in the extreme. 
Ask the ordinary man where Uncle Sam gets 
the billions that he spends nowadays, and in 
all likelihood he will answer, “From taxes.” 
The budget, or government financial state- 
ment for the fiscal year 1923, shows that of 
each dollar taken in at the Treasury in 
Washington eighty-five cents come from 
taxes; the fifteen cents remaining result from 
what the budget makers call “miscellaneous 
sources.” They are Uncle Sam’s takings 
“over the counter.” 

That fifteen-cent item seems trivial until 
we remember that Uncle Sam’s total revenue 
for 1923 is to be something like thirty-four 
hundred million dollars. Of that total the 
miscellaneous item amounts to more than 
five hundred million—an income that man 
a small republic would not be ashamed of. 
Uncle Sam, therefore, although he conducts 





his money-making enterprises only in a 
casual and incidental way, must neverthe- 
less be ranked ae the great captains of 
industry of the world. 

The government has grown up haphaz- 
ardly, not according to any scheme, but 
according to the needs of the moment, until 
now it is so intricate that no one man, not 
even the President, knows all the time just 
what it is doing. Who, for example, would 
expect to find the national government run- 
ning a line of municipal ferry boats that 
apparently have not the slightest connec- 
tion with any governmental activity? Yet 
that is just what the government is doing at 
Norfolk, Virginia, and running it too at a 
profit of about one hundred thousand dollars 
a year. 

The war administration bequeathed the 
ferry line to Uncle Sam. Many important 
camps and war bases were situated near 
Norfolk during 1918, with the result that 
the rotten old Bt line, which was the only 
means of communication between Norfolk 
and the city of Portsmouth across the river, 
threatened to break down under the load of 
traffic. The government took over the line 
and spent a million dollars on new boats and 
ferry stations. Then after the war there was 
no one to pay back the million to Uncle Sam 
and recover the line, and he has been forced 
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of Miss Spencer drifted down to them from 
the upper hall: “Girls, girls, time is flying. 
We have too much to do to sit talking any 
longer.” 

They spent the rest of the day in a whirl 
of energy, and no one had time to exchange 
remarks unconnected with matters in hand. 
But when they had eaten the evening meal 
and their trunks and grips had been packed 
for the morrow the two girls stole out to sit 
in the little park and cool off before goin 
to bed. For days they had looked forwar 
to this evening and its happy anticipations 
of the morrow. How different now were their 
feelings as they sat and gazed their last on 
the beautiful old Spencer mansion glimmer- 
ing romantically through the magnolia trees 
under a bright Southern moon! Five months 
from now probably not one stick or stone 
would be left standing of the splendid, 
historic house. 

“Oh, let’s go in!’ said Theo at last and 
shuddered. ‘I’m tired and heartsick, and 
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I want to go to sleep and get away from 
it all for a while.’”’ 

They entered the house and went quietly 
up the dark stairs. Evidently the rest of the 
household had retired; there was not a sign 
of a light anywhere. But as they were tiptoe- 
ing softly toward the room that Antoinette 
now occupied they were suddenly arrested, 
in passing the door of the closed-up room, 
by a stifled moaning and one unrestrained 
sob. Unable to move, they stood clutchin 
each other’s hands, guessing only too val 
whose voice it was. 

“It’s Aunt Adelaide!’’ whispered Antoi- 
nette. ‘We mustn’t stay here.’ 

But before they were able to tiptoe away 
they heard her voice in a little heart-rending 
ery: “O Alan, Alan! How could you do it? 
How could you do it?” 

Unable to bear any more, the two in- 
voluntary listeners slipped away in the 
darkness. t 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


IN BUSINESS * Frederick] Haskin 


to go on running the boats. That is an illus- 
tration of how the government is pushed 
into business that normally it would have no 
thought of undertaking. 

By necessity also Uncle Sam has become 
one of the greatest fur dealers in the world, 
if not the greatest. Ten or twelve years ago 
there was much trouble in the north Pacific 
over the killing of seals. English, Japanese 
and American sealers were pursuing the ani- 
mals, poaching on one another’s territory and 
arousing much bad blood as well as threaten- 
ing to exterminate the seals. Now, the great 
breeding place of the seals is the Pribilov 
Islands, which belong to the Territory of 
Alaska. The United States proposed to end 
commercial seal hunting on the Pribilovs, 
although there was a question whether we 
could claim ownership of that free, sea-rov- 
ing animal simply because it happened to 
breed and rear its young on our soil. In 1911 
we therefore came to an agreement with the 
Japanese and the British government 
whereby we undertook a monopoly of the 
seal killing on the islands, with England and 
Japan as silent partners. Since then our own 
——— agents have occupied the is- 
ands and have prevented all private sealing 
operations there. Once a year the govern- 
ment men kill off a prceabons y number of seals, 
exactly as a rancher disposes of his surplus 
animals while keeping his herd intact. Each 
year the seal skins—with certain fox skins 
that the official hunters gather—are brought 
down to St. Louis, where they are auctioned 
off in a great sale that attracts the fur buyers 
of the earth. Great Britain and Japan get 
each its share of the proceeds. The profit to 
the United States after all expenses are paid 
runs to about six hundred thousand dollars a 

ear. The two partner nations get about one 

undred and fifty thousand dollars apiece. 

The Titanic disaster put the United 
States into another enterprise that brings in 
revenue. That calamity shocked the world 
into demanding better protection against 
icebergs for the steamers plying the Atlantic. 
Now during the season when the icebergs 
are floating down into the steamship lanes 
the United States government patrols the 
dangerous region with revenue cutters. One 
cutter always stays near the southernmost 
berg and by radio broadcasts reports of the 
position of the ice every few hours. A vessel 
may be running through the dangerous re- 

ion in fog, but the captain drives on con- 

dently, for he knows just where the ice is. 
For sharing in the benefits of the patrol other 
nations pay the United States about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year. 

Nearly half the miscellaneous revenue of 
the government comes from the prosaic 
source of interest on money loaned. Nearly 
everyone knows of the vast sums that some 
of the nations of Europe owe us, but not so 
many know that Uncle Sam is a heavy 
lender to his own citizens. During the war 
factories were financed with government 
money, not all of which has been repaid; and 
since the war the government has loaned 
money to farmers. The various government 
funds deposited in banks add to the interest 
item, which this year will amount to about 
two hundred and forty million dollars. 
How old and worn does a thing have to be 
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before it has no value whatever? The junk 
man ap arently can find value in anything. 
One of Uncle Sam’s most fruitful sources of 
revenue is the sale of things that either have 
outlived their usefulness or exist in such 
quantities that he cannot use them all. In 
1922 such sales brought in more than one 
hundred million dollars, and it is expected 
that the proceeds of similar sales will almost 
reach that figure this year. When the sur- 
plus war supplies have all been disposed of 
the annual revenue from property sold will 
not be so great. 

Merely as a landowner Uncle Sam draws 
an income that even in this day of multi- 
millionaires would make an individual feel 
as rich as Croesus. His land holdings bring 
him in sixteen million dollars a year. A large 
part of that sum consists of rentals paid by 
oil operators on public lands, The letting of 
grazing and logging concessions in the na- 
tional forests brings in nearly five million 
dollars. Homesteaders registering or patent- 
ing their claims pay in about one million 
dollars a year in fees. 

There is scarcely a branch of the govern- 
ment that does not gain some revenue, even 
if only from the sale of worn-out office 
equipment. Many of the branches charge 
fees for their services. Let us glance rapidly 
at some of the unusual ways in which Uncle 
Sam gets money apart from the taxes he 
collects. The publishers of books, magazines, 
pictures and other literary and artistic works 
pay in more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars annually in copy- 
right fees. Uncle Sam runs a large 
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life-insurance business for the veterans of 
the World War. The policy holders are pay- 
ing, in this year more than thirty million 
dollars in premiums. Under a recent law the 
government can permit private companies 
to harness the water power in our flowing 
streams; the license fees this year come to 
thirty thousand dollars, and they are ex- 
pected to double next year. Uncle Sam is 
also in the real estate business on an ex- 
tensive scale. During the war he built thou- 
sands of houses at various munitions works 
and other industrial centres. They are now 
being sold off to individual buyers, and the 
receipts this year are more than one million 
dollars. The unsold houses he rents and 
thereby collects several hundred thousand 
dollars each year. He also owns and runs 
hotels. His war-built hotel in Washington, 
which cost three million dollars, houses 
eighteen hundred guests, all of them women 
clerks in the government offices, and it feeds 
them too. It is much the largest hotel in 
the national capital. 
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The Weather Bureau and the Forest Serv- 
ice and also the army have telegraph lines 
to their outlying stations and posts, and they 
allow a public commercial use of them; the 
revenue is almost two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. The Department of 
Agriculture conducts a large public market 
in Washington and derives two hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars a year from the 
rental of market stalls and space in the cold- 
storage warehouse. The department also 
inspects meat and other food products and is 
paid one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year for the service. 

The Bureau of Standards, a wonderful 
laboratory in Washington, tests all sorts of 
materials for manufacturers and others and 
earns about seventy thousand dollars a year 
by the work. The fees paid for registering 
vessels from motor boats up to transatlantic 
liners, together with the fees paid by their 
officers for their certificates, come to more 
than two million dollars in a year. 

The Geological Survey publishes many 
books, most of them technical, but some, 
like the western guidebooks, intensely inter- 
esting to the general reader. They are sold 
and bring in about fifty thousand dollars a 
year. Visitors to the national parks are now 
contributing nearly five hundred thousand 
dollars a year to the public treasury in en- 
trance fees and for their accommodation in 
the parks. Invention has grown to such an 
extent that fees for patents granted, al- 
though small enough for the individual in- 
ventor, now total three million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year. 

When reservation Indians die Uncle Sam 
acts as executor of their estates; for that 
service he collects seventy-five thousand a 
year. Uncle Sam owns the-health resort of 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, and takes in sixty 
thousand dollars a year in ground and water 
rents. The busy old gentleman also conducts 
two large civilian hospitals in Washington. 
Each year friendless and lonely patients die 
in the hospitals and leave unclaimed money 
to the amount of nearly: two thousand 
dollars. 

The prisoners in the penitentiary in 
Atlanta run a textile mill that produces a 
government revenue of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually. The fines imposed by 
the national courts upon convicted offenders 
are expected to amount to nine million five 
hundred thousand dollars this year. Suits 
involving money 
are constantly 
brought to a con- 
clusion in the 
courts, but some- 
times those to 
whom awards are 
made never come to 
claim the money in 
the custody of the 
courts. Such sums 
revert to the Treas- 
ury; they will 
amount to seventy- 
five thousand dol- 
lars this year. Every immigrant who 
reaches the United "Beates has to pay 
Uncle Sam a head tax of approximately 
ten dollars. The total comes to more 
than three million dollars every year. New 
citizens pay eight hundred thousand dollars 
in naturalization fees. The navy takes in 
five hundred thousand dollars from the com- 
mercial use of its radio stations. 

The Federal Reserve banks earn an aver- 
age of ten million dollars a year for Uncle 
Sam. National banks pay him about four 
million dollars annually for the privilege of 
circulating their bank notes. The customs 
service, apart from the duties it collects, 
takes in one million dollars in fees and fines. 

Uncle Sam’s monopoly of the coining of 
money is immensely profitable, because he 
gets the benefit of seigniorage, or the differ- 
ence between the intrinsic value of the metal 
in a coin and the value of the coin itself. To 
illustrate: There is not nearly a penny’s 
worth of copper in a cent or a nickel’s worth 
of nickel in a five-cent piece. The govern- 
ment, since it issues the coin at par value, 
~ the difference, or seigniorage, as profit. 

t amounted to more than twenty-one 
million dollars last. year. 

Finally, Uncle Sam receives considerable 
money by free gift. The donors include the 
conscience-stricken: those who have smug- 
gled something into the country contrary 
to law, those who have lied in their income- 
tax statements, those who have otherwise 
defrauded the government in any way. Last 
year such persons anonymously contributed 
to the treasury nearly two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 
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Fe MOGUL °F t# RHODE ISLANDS 


" HE trouble with these country folks 
round here,” said Jerry, going out to 
crank up Eliza, the little old car that 

the two boys had tinkered up to serve them 

this one important summer on the wilder- 
ness farm, “is that they don’t realize that 
business is business. Now when we first 

came out here a couple of months ago I 

couldn’t drive into town with eggs or chick- 

ens without a dozen of them trying to stop 
me and talk about the crops or the weather 

—awful waste of time to visit along the 

road like that!” 

Billy stood in the doorway of their shack, 
wiping the last of the breakfast dishes. 
“Say, Jerry, you’re all off there,’’ he pro- 
tested. ‘Crops and weather are business out 
here, and greenhorns like us wouldn’t have 
got far with our chicken and turkey raising 
if it hadn’t been for some of the information 
we've got out of visiting along the road.” 

“Oh, chuck it!’ said Jerry good-naturedly, 
climbing into Eliza’s cramped seat, which 
was capped with a rakish top. Behind the 
top was a special arrangement the boys had 
built to hold the egg crates that they were 


the road stood Hans 
Miller’s stout wife and 
four sturdy little Millers 
with faces wreathed in smiles. They were 
probably going to town to see the circus 
parade, if good luck brought them the chance 
to ride the ten miles to the first car line. 
Hans was working for the county on the 
road; with his only team of horses he was 
filling a washout that a rainstorm had 
caused and could not get away to take his 
family. 

‘Sorry Eliza can’t be their chariot,’ 

thought Jerry as he whizzed by. “But I 
haven’t room for more than a third of that 
family, even piling ’em up in layers!” So he 
sped on. 
If Eliza had not so soon got him out of 
earshot he might have heard Freda Miller’s 
remark, “He goes by so quick! Not even 
does he say, ‘Hello, where are you going, 
dressed up so fine?’ Even if he has a auto- 
mo-bile, he should be polite.” 

“He means good,” said her mother. 
“When I saw.him at the Farmers’ Club he 
talked pleasant. But he thinks he is too busy 





taking regularly to the city, and that had 
started their tiny bank account climbing 
toward the sum that would mean another 
year of school for both of them. Their 
father, who had died a year before, had 
wanted Billy to be a doctor and Jerry to be 
an electrical engineer. 

“You stand up for these chattering neigh- 
bors,” continued Jerry, “just because you 
like it yourself when they stop you to talk 
about potatoes or the prospects of a little 
rain next week. I prefer to stick to business, 
and I tell you Eliza makes some time when 
I run to town. We go by the shacks the same 
way we go by the long patches of wood— 
fast! No tea parties along the road for us.” 

With that parting shot Jerry was off, 
rattling down the rough country road. He 
was a couple of miles away before he 
thought, “Say, I forgot to tell Bill that I let 
the little turks out in the north clearing to 
get some of those juicy bugs round the wild 
raspberry bushes. Well, I guess it’ll be all 
right. The sky’s clear as a bell, and I’ll be 
back early. Funny how little turkeys are 
such tender things that they can’t stand any 
wetting.” 

The turkeys were Jerry’s special charge, 
and he had rigged up a little contrivance for 
letting down just the proper amount of food 
for them at the right time. Bill seldom 
bothered with them. 

Jerry suddenly forgot all about youn 
turkeys, for just ahead of him on the edge o 


Billy seemed so unconcerned that he even stopped to pour 
Jerry a steaming cup of coffee 


© speak on the road. Ah, he will get over 
that. 

“He is the Mogul of the Rhode Islands,” 
explained nine-year-old Charley solemnly. 
“T don’t know what it is, but father says he 
is named that by all the neighbor men now. 
But not that boy Billy; just this one, 
Jerry.” 

“Hush,” said their mother. “It is only in 
fun; and he is young. Better you work hard 
to go to school too, Freda and Charley, than 
talk about your neighbors. That Jerry is 
trying to make him a million dollars in one 
summer to go to college. Don’t talk about 
such neighbors that come here green from 
the city and have to have a chance to learn 
something. See, there is John Peterson with 
his cabbage truck. He will surely take us in. 
We are lucky.” 

Some hours later when Jerry had sold his 
eggs and had arranged with a hotel to take 
his Rhode Island friers at a much better 

rice than the commission merchants would 

ave paid him he turned Eliza out of the 
crowded business streets toward the western 
suburbs, only to realize suddenly that the 
weather was no longer clear as a bell. Indeed 
while Eliza chugged on a few blocks farther 
the heavens became a mass of dark scudding 
clouds that blotted out the blue sky and 
piled up in a great heap. A few great claps of 
thunder, a few knife cuttings of lightning, 
and not much more than five minutes after 
the sky had been blue and sunny the rain 
came down in a deluge. 

Eliza’s cracked old bonnet of a top, 
askew now with the beating of the rain, 
offered little protection, but Jerry did not 
mind. He could stand any soaking, and he 
would keep right on driving out to the little 
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shack in the clearing. But he knew that 
when he reached it he should find half a 
hundred promising young turkeys that in 
the autumn would have been worth almost 
their weight in gold limp and dying. 

He could only hope that the young Rhode 
Island reds, which were in another part of 
the clearing and which were under Billy’s 
care just now, would survive. ““They’ll have 
to save us,” he muttered, with the rain 
streaming down his face as the wind drove 
it slanting and slashing under Eliza’s old top. 
“Tt’ll keep Bill in school all this year any- 
how, and I can get work with some elec- 
trician and then maybe go on to school next 


Jerry climbed out of Eliza at the shack at 
last. The rain had almost ceased; in a few 
moments the sky might again be as clear as 
a bell and the wet glistening earth be drying 
off rapidly. 

Billy was standing at the door, quite 
unaware that half of their school money was 
lost in the dead turkeys out in the north 
clearing. And when Jerry broke the news to 
him and admitted his own carelessness in 
not warning his brother that the turkeys 
were out Billy seemed so unconcerned that 
he even stopped to pour Jerry a cup of 
steaming coffee. ‘Here, drink this,” he said, 
“and then get into some dry clothes. Don’t 
you know you’re soaked to the skin?” 

“But I let the turks out to eat bugs and 
never told you,” stammered Jerry, “and of 
course they’re all dead now. I couldn’t tele- 
phone.” At the beginning of the season 
Jerry had decided that, if they had a tele- 
phone installed, the friendly neighbors 
would bother them, calling up; so he had 
decided to do without one. 

“Oh, the turks are all right,” said Billy. 
“T never would have thought of them my- 
self, because you’re so strong on system in 
this business and on our being responsible 
each for his own part; and honest, I haven’t 
hardly dared to look at the turks since you 
took them over and had all your inventions 
rigged up to take care of them when you 
were away. But Hans Miller was working on 
the road a little piece down here, filling in a 
washout from last week’s storm. Hans can 
smell one of these hard, sudden rains almost 
an hour before there is a cloud in the sky, 
and he took the trouble to hurry up here and 
warn me to call in the little chickens and 
shut them up tight. And he said he thought 
he’d seen our young turks out in the north 
clearing when he drove past, and, if that was 
so, I'd better round them up first of all. 
We’ve got to thank Hans for saving our 
young birds for us. This flood came more 
suddenly than the one last week. I was 
weeding the garden, but even then I never 
dreamed rain was coming.” 

Jerry was silent, and Billy continued 
after a pause: “Hans said his wife and 
children went to town to see the circus 
parade, and they’re going to visit their aunt 
on Seventh Street until after supper, when 
he can drive in for them with the big farm 
wagon. A fine day for those kids! I’d like to 
hear the little shavers talk about it, ele- 

hants and tigers and all. They must have 
n awfully excited before they got 
started.” 

“Yes, they were happy. I saw them ready 
to start,” admitted Jerry. 

“What did they say?” asked Billy 
eagerly. Then he added quickly, “But of 
course you didn’t have time to speak to 
them.” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Jerry, not quite so 
sure of himself as usual. “Of course there 
were too many of them for me to pack into 
Eliza—and say, look here, business is busi- 
ness, as I’ve suggested before! A fellow can’t 
be visiting along the road.” 

But when Billy ventured, “I told Hans to 
stop here and help eat some of our baked 
beans when he finished his road work,” 
Jerry said cordially, “Glad of it! Our shack’s 
always going to be a place where folks are 
welcome and especially at meal times. We’ ve 

ot to stop work to eat anyhow. Say, Billy, 
’ve got a peach of an offer from the hotel 
for our Rhode Island friers. I’m going to 
take in the first bunch of them, that twenty- 
four, in about ten days. I figure they’ll be 
just right then. The chef wants them alive to 
old for fancy orders, and I’ve got a great 
little idea for a crate to take them to town 
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in; it has a patent opening so that we shan’t 
have to be nailing up slats and hacking them 
loose again to let the birds out.’ 

For the next ten days Eliza, although she 
needed tinkering more than ever now, for 
her engine had begun to cough and fuss, 
suffered’ real neglect. Jerry was working on 
his invention. The chicken crate was to 
have the most ingenious door fastening ever 
imagined, one that neither fowl nor human 
could open without knowing exactly how. 

Billy came out from his job of peeling 
apples for sauce on the day that the crate 
of twenty-four young friers was finally 
mounted on the rear of Eliza. He could not 
help admiring both the crate and its con- 
tents. 

Peering round from his seat at Eliza’s 
wheel under the crazy old top, Jerry said 
laughingly, “I’m sorry I can’t see the 
chickens from my seat. I’d like to feast my 
eyes on them all the way in, but I can only 
squint at the blind side of the crate from my 
little peephole here. Say, Bill, do you think 
the patent office will give me a patent on 
the new crate door before Thursday of next 
week?” 

“Sure, they will,” Billy agreed. “What 
time are you going to be back today? I’m 
planning to go fishing with young Johnny 
Peterson if you think you can get back by 
three o’clock.” 

“Sure, I can,” Jerry answered. “I'll be 
here an hour or two ahead of that, providing 
of course Eliza behaves herself. So plan your 
fishing trip. I’m ready for a nice black bass 
supper myself.” 

Then he was off, rattling along the rough 
country road down the particularly bumpy 
slope over which it led to the main road and 
past stretches of virgin woods peopled only 
by the wild birds and squirrels and rabbits; 
the coming of settlers had frightened the 
deer back into the untouched wilderness. 
The clearings with their carefully tended 
potato fields and the pastures of cut-over 
land with cattle and leghorn chickens feed- 
ing between the stumps and the little tar- 
paper shacks with their curling plumes of 
chimney smoke seemed but toy clearings 
and toy houses between the longer stretches 
of fresh thick woods. 

“More than enough neighbors to suit 
me,” Jerry thought as he drove Eliza 
swiftly toward the city. 

At the second place down the main road 
he was almost past the house when Grandma 
Billings waved a quavering, excited hand at 
him as if she wanted to tell him something. 
But as Eliza was going smartly, and her 
engine was not any too easy to start, once 
it stopped, Jerry kept on his way. “I guess 
somebody else’ll be along directly who has 
more time to see what the old lady wants; 
maybe it’s some sky-blue-pink yarn that a 
fellow would have to go all over town to 
match. I’ve got to keep going while Eliza’s 
in the humor!” 

Deceitful Eliza! Was it out of revenge for 
recent neglect that on the first bumping 
slope a quarter of a mile beyond the home 
shack she had struck a stone and came down 
to the rough road again with sufficient force 
to jar open the patent door of the crate? It 
seemed so. And then of course the crowding 
scared two dozen Rhode Island reds ha 
done the natural thing. As Jerry had sped 
past Grandma Billings the first of the 
chickens had flown from the opened crate to 
the safety of the road and then to the 
greater safety of the wilderness. 

Grandma Billings, failing to stop the 
Mogul of the Rhode Islands in his rattletrap 
car, made a brave, breathless dash and tried 
to catch the chicken before it got deep into 
the underbrush on the other side of the road. 
But it was of no use, and she sat down 
resignedly to get her breath before she went 
in to tell her daughter Sally that Jerry was 
“ike to lose all his friers’’ before he got to 
town and never know it. ‘‘And when those 
skittish young chickens get into the woods 
there’ll S no catchin’ them,” she added. 
“It’s too bad! Those boys are working so 
hard for their college education. I just ho 
the door of that crate’s swung to on the 
others.” 

But Eliza was seeing to it that the door 
swung fully open with every eastward turn 
of the road, and the road turned east or 
southeast a score of times on the way to 
town. 

As Jerry came to John Peterson’s place 
young Johnny was working over his fishing 
tackle in the side yard. He was half-smiling 
over it, but he grinned just as Jerry caught 
his eye there where the road turned east 
again. Johnny’s hands were in the tangled 
trolling lines, but he used his mouth; he 
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elled for Billy’s sake. But Jerry was driving 
Eliza at a fast clip and did not bother to stop 
to get Johnny’s message. 
ad Jerry had eyes for Johnny he might 
have seen his brother’s chum tangled clum- 
sily in his fish lines as he made a sudden and 
ineffectual dash across the road to recover 
what had dropped so easily out of the 
crate. But even if Johnny. had been free of 
the entangling tackle, it is likely that the 
two fugitive Rhode Island reds would have 
escaped to the wild freedom of the woods 
beyond the Peterson clearing; they were the 
choicest, strongest birds of the bunch. 

Johnny unwound the trolling line from 
about his knees and then went in to tele- 
phone. “Those two birds will never be in 
any chicken coop again,” he said to him- 
self, “but there’s a few still in the crate. 
He’s got by Miller’s already, but maybe 
Greens can stop him.” 

Meanwhile Jerry sped on, blissfully un- 
aware of disaster, and Eliza, the traitor, 
took the swings east with splendid relish, 
releasing more and more of the friers that 
were to bring big cool dollars for next year’s 
schooling. 

Hans Miller, who was working in the 
field, ran pell-mell toward Jerry, waving his 
arms wildly. Jerry gave a business-like nod 
and did not turn off Eliza’s gas. 

“Funny,” he thought, “how these country 
folks think, if you have them stop at your 
house for supper one night, they’re your 
bosom friends forever after!” 

Eliza’s breathing had begun to sound 
queer. Jerry decided that just before he 
turned into the boulevard beyond the reach 


PRECIOUS 


Chapter Eight 
The end of their journey 


PERPLEXING night’s drive followed 
A the refugees’ decision to return, to 
Count Muriev’s estate. The roads 
along the west shore of the Volga were be- 
wilderingly devious, and there were no finger 
posts or signboards at road corners. Time 
and again they went astray, and twice they 
retraced their course for many miles. “The 
sky was clear, and we were guided more by 
the North Star than by anything else,” 
Craig said afterwards. They knew that the 
Volga in that part of its course flows almost 
due south; so, like many a mariner of old, 
they kept Polaris dead ahead. 

Finally after a wearisome night and not 
till as late as nine o’clock the next morning 
the count’s observatory tower came into 
view a long way off at their right; half an 
hour later they reached the deserted manor 
house. It was not quite deserted, however, 
tor as the truck rolled up the driveway the 
wolf hounds dashed forth from a basement 
in the rear, baying savagely; nor did the 
weary travelers dare descend till “Caliban” 
appeared and called the dogs off. The un- 
couth fellow then hobbled ahead of them to 


A man in field gray and carrying a carbine . . 


of all those too-loving neighbors he would 
stop the car and look over the little patched- 
up engine. The last turn between him and 
the boulevard was a turn west; that is what 
saved the one remaining little frier that was 
scheduled for freedom and flight at the next 
eastward swing. 

Before looking at Eliza’s engine Jerry 
stepped round to gloat over the twenty-four 
fine chickens. Though it had space enough 
now and to spare, the one lonely representa- 
tive of the royal flock cowered in a corner. 
Jerry said absolutely nothing, not even to 
Eliza. He got in with no concern for her 
asthma and turned the car, which was acting 


badly now, round on the road he had just’ 


followed. He scanned each side for any glow 
of ruddy feathers, but there was none. The 
fresh thick woods seemed empty of all life. 
He would have driven straight past John 
Peterson’s place as before, but youn 
Johnny, with his arms spread wide an 
trying hard not to grin, stood in the very 
centre of the road. 

“Say,” he called, “the whole string of 
folks along the road tried to stop you, be- 
ginning with Grandma Billings, when they 
saw your chickens getting out of the crate. 
We even Sdashanel ahead to the Greens to 
get them to run out and make you stop, but 
they’ve telephoned back that the whole 
family yelled, and you went by like a deaf 
man.” 


“T thought they just wanted to visit,” 
Jerry said soberly. Then he grinned. “Say, 
the joke’s certainly on me, but it’s no joke 
either! Instead of big cool dollars to put 
into our bank account I’ve got one little 


PLATINUM 


inform his master, and after secreting the 
truck in the birch woods they followed him 
to the log houses among the crags. 

The count was at the door and bade them 
good morning, but he did not seem aston- 
ished at their return. ‘‘We were looking for 
you,” he said. 

Craig and Wallace regarded him in 
amazement. 

“The Countess Leona has seen you several 
times during the night,” the count con- 
tinued. “Immediately after midnight she 
waked and — — two Americans 
are comi ack to us ey are in a great 
marthonngy a a hood in front, and it makes 
a roaring noise. There are no horses.’ Twice 
afterwards toward morning she waked to 
say again, “The Americans are coming back. 
I think they are coming for us. They are in 
that wagon, but I cannot see the horses.’ So 
you were expected!” the count said almost 
with a smile. “And you are heartily wel- 
come.” 

Still in some amazement, Beckwith and 
Hughes recounted their adventure with the 
flying column of Reds, the capture of the 
truck and their purpose in returning to the 
count’s hermitage. ‘I think, sir,”’ said Craig 
“that we can take you and the countess and 
your little grandson to Astrakan with us, if 


. demanded brusquely 


in German who they were 
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frier to take back to Billy—after I’ve tele- 
phoned the hotel that I can’t fill their order 
this week. iy So I'll get some sense if I 
stay out here long enough. Do you think 
there’s a ghost of a chance to get the twenty- 
three other fowls back?” 

Johnny was direct, but his voice had no 
mocking note in it, “No, I’m afraid not. 
It’s good-by to them; the woods are too big 
and tangled.” 

“Well, then, if I can use your telephone to 
call the chef at the hotel first, I’ll go along 
home, and you and Billy can get an earlier 
start fishing.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Johnny. “This is 
where the neighbors’ turn comes in. Grand- 
ma Billings started it, and I guess every 
last one along the road was eager to join her. 
They all like the way you and Billy are 
working so hard for schooling, so they’re 
coming down here, each bringing some of the 
best friers for you to take to the hotel and 
sell as you would have sold your own. 
You’ve got to take them for Billy’s sake, if 
you won’t for your own, though the folks 
mean it just as much for you too.” 

Off in the distance Jerry could hear 
Charley Miller helping his mother to catch 
three of her best friers to be carried down to 
Peterson’s to be stowed in Jerry’s mended 
crate and driven in a seemingly repentant 
Eliza to the hotel. 

‘How can he be the Mogul of the Rhode 
Islands if we give him Barred Rock chick- 
ens?”’ asked Charley. 

“Hush,” replied his stout mother; “he is 
no more the Mogul. He is just nice common 
folks now, like his brother Billy.” 


By 
C.A. Stephens 


you care to trust us. That is what we have 
come back for, and we will do our best for 
you!” 

“That was bravely done,” the count re- 
plied. “It is like Americans to act thus im- 
pulsively and generously. You are from a 
young and whole-hearted nation, full of life 
and generous thoughts. I read that in your 
faces at the moment you first came here.”’ 

The Countess Leona heard them speaking 
and came out to greet them. ‘She bids me 
say for her,” the count interpreted, “that 
she has seen you coming all night, and that 
she wishes to go with you.” 

Little Ivan Sergiovitch also stole forth 
and shouted at sight of Ned and Mollie. 

They discussed at considerable length the 
chances of escape. “The distance down to 
ad and Sarepta, at the great eastward 
turn of the Volga, is about two hundred 
English miles,” the count remarked. “I 
know the way well. There is a Red garrison 
at Tsaritsyn, and there are patrol boats on 
the river. From there all the way down to 
Astrakan there would be little to fear; but 
the country is a desert, an arid waste where 
we should find only caravan trails, and even 
fhey have been little trodden of late.” 

ey took him to see the truck and ex- 
plained Craig’s idea of setting up mattresses 
at the sides and also at the rear end with 
pillows and cushions to make the countess 
and the children comfortable. A chair 
fastened to the floor of the truck would 
suffice for the count. 

Having reached a decision to set off the 
following evening, they spent the rest of the 
day in preparing for the venture. They 
brought forth from secret hiding places 
provisions for at least twelve days and made 
the food up into packages to be lashed on 
the truck. Just behind the driver’s seat they 
stacked ten cases of gasoline and several cans 
of oil. Craig and Hughes understood too that 
the count was taking with him a considera- 
ble amount of gold coin as well as other 
valuables. 

On the eve of starting he brought out 
three military carbines with fifty rounds of 
ammunition for each. “For my own part,” 
he said to them, “I am fully resolved, if we 
are attacked by the way, to die fighting 
rather than fall into the hands of the soviet 
government.” 

They started shortly after dusk, and for 
fear that Bolshevik emissaries might arrive 
at the house presently and question the 
peasant woman and her son the count left 
word with them that he and his friends had 
=y to Saratov for food from the American 

Cross. No adventure befell them during 
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the first night. No one was abroad on the 
roads; the country ap] deserted. The 
following day they hid in an empty sun- 
flower mill, shutting themselves and the 
truck inside and sleeping a good part of the 
time. 

During the early part of the next night 
they passed Kamyshin, where they 
captured the truck; they followed a road 
well to the west of the town. From there on 
for fifty miles or more the country is barren 
and uninhabited. They camped through the 
day among rocky, bare hills where there was 
a nearly dry streamlet. Thus far the countess 
had borne their journeying well; thoughts 
of escape from Russia elated her. 

Late the third night in the vicinity of 
Tsaritsyn they came suddenly upon a large 
party of people on foot and thought at first 
that they were soldiers on a night march. 
They proved to be peasants, however, 
several hundred of them, migrating from 
the back country to the town, probably for 
food. The approach of the truck caused a 
veritable panic among those poor people; 
they scattered and fled in every direction. 
No doubt they believed that the truck con- 
tained government officers coming to drive 
them back to their homes. Certain of the 
fugitives, when they had gained a safe 
distance, shouted and threatened. : 

During the third night they passed Tsarit- 
syn, and a little later, Sarepta. Thus far 
r oe had had the Volga constantly at no 
great distance and often in sight on their 
left. But at Sarepta the great river bends 
sharply eastward. There by Count Muriev’s 
advice they left the river and bore away to 
the south across the steppe, using one or 
another of the old caravan routes. There is 
little vegetation there, and there is no forest 
growth of any kind. In such country as that 
the travelers had no fear of pursuit or inter- 
ruption from the Bolsheviki. There is little 
in the barren tract that could be confiscated 
and few of the “intelligentsia” to put to 
death. P 

They went on till noon that day, following 
the ancient bed of the Volga; then they 
camped for the afternoon and night. In all 
the time since they had left the Urals not a 
drop of rain had fallen. Drouth and dust 
storms had prevailed even after September 
had passed into October, and colder weather 
was now at hand. But on that night, the 
sixteenth of October, the long drouth broke. 
During the evening a sand gale enveloped 
them. Surge after surge of it swept the moon- 
lit sky and drifted like snow across the water. 
For an hour or two the gray tempest raged 
and howled. Suddenly the moon was wholly 
obscured; there was a flash of lightning and 
a loud peal of thunder, followed almost 
instantly by a burst of hail that drove them 
to the cover of the truck. Rain soon followed 
the hail, and the night was wild. At times 
the heavens fairly blazed with electrical 
flashes. The children cried out in terror. The 
deluge of water that fell at intervals made it 
impossible to sleep. 

howers occurred also throughout the 
following day and the day after. So much 
water fell that the old trail was too soft for 
the truck to be moved. They were in their 
camp for three entire = During the 
fourth day they got on slowly, but now 
there was fog; the earth steamed. They soon 
lost their way, for there were many divergent 
tracks and not a sign of human habitation 
where they could inquire directions. To keep 
to a straight course was not easy. By closin 
her eyes the countess believed she coul 
direct Craig how to drive the truck due 
eastward. It was a doubtful method, but 
they went on after that fashion, for they 
were hopelessly lost. 

Suddenly out of the white obscurity ahead 
loomed a fence of barbed wire not less than 
- feet in height. Greatly startled, Hughes, 
who was driving, pulled up short; his first: 

thought was that they had run into an 
encampment of Reds. At the same instant a 
man in field gray and | a carbine 
came running toward the fence from within 
and demanded brusquely in German who 


they were. 

raig replied that they were friends; then 
began an exchange of civilities in which the 
count, who spoke German fluently, took a 
principal part. As a result of the interview 
the man presently invited the refugees to 
proceed to a gate near by and enter the 
inclosure, which proved to be a veritable 
oasis in the desert. 

Near the inclosure a little stream issued 
from a gorge in the limestone hills, which 
the travelers had approached without 
realizing it. The stream, affording water for 
irrigation, had been led within the fence. 
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Left With Two Babies 
And No Income 


Two or three acres of cultivated land were 
inclosed, and on it fruits, berries and vege- 
tables of all kinds were growing. There were 
a bungalow and several smaller buildings. 

The proprietor, a middle-aged man who 
evidently served in the army, intro- 
duced himself as Col. August von Stérm, 
which the count had reason to believe was 
not his real name. Foreseeing the defeat of 
Germany, the colonel had retired from the 
world, he and his wife and their two little 
girls. With them were two Kirghis women 
and also two German men who looked as if 
they too had been soldiers. They had 
abundant arms, including a machine gun. 
The barbed wire fence, the colonel said, was 
necessary to keep out wild animals and 
bandits. Once in two months they heard 
from the outside world by way of Sarepta 
one hundred miles to the north; they had no 
nearer neighbors. 

Nothing could exceed the kind hospitality 
that this much “retired’’ German and his 
good lady showed the fugitives. There was 
something almost pathetic in their efforts to 
make the wayfarers welcome. The five 
children became acquainted with one an- 
other at once; such little ones are troubled 
by no scruples of nationality. 

The travelers were there two entire days 
and enjoyed the fruit, especially the grapes; 
Craig said that he had never before eaten 
such delicious grapes. At parting Colonel 
von Stérm gave them much valuable in- 
formation concerning the country they had 
yet to traverse. He also presented them with 
a small compass, which they could use in 
foggy weather, and he had one of his Ger- 
mans accompany them for five or six miles 
to guide them to the caravan route that they 
had missed. He warned them to be on their 
guard against Kirghis robbers, mounted 
bands of whom were then prowling about 
the steppe. “If you find they are following 
you,” he said, “stop short and use your 
carbines at about two hundred yards—and 
aim at their horses. These Kirghis value 
their horses highly.” 

The colonel told them that he and his 
wife had no intention of ever leaving their 
oasis home. “I have had enough of the 
world,” he said. “I tried to do my duty by 
the Fatherland, but—ah, well! I am now a 
dweller in the desert.” 

Showers continued to fall at times, but 
the sandy soil soon absorbed the rain; they 
got on fairly well for four days, and quite 
without dangerous adventures. Once they 
saw a party of horsemen at a great distance, 
but it did not approach them. Twice they 
heard wolves howling at night, and once a 
long way off they saw a large animal that 
they took for a camel. Otherwise not a 
living creature did they see on the great 


waste. 

Late the fourth afternoon they came 
rather unexpectedly in view of a great river 
with a large town on the farther bank. At 
first they could hardly believe it was really 
Astrakan, the goal of their long flight. 

On reaching the river just at nightfall the 
fugitives left the truck at the shed of a Kal- 
muck fisherman, whom they hired to ferry 
them and their belongings across to the city. 
As Craig and Wallace had spent some time 
at Astrakan before going up to Ekaterin- 
burg they were at ng loss to find their way 
in the city and proceeded directly to Thomas 
Edwards’s residence, where they felt sure of 
refuge. To their disappointment my old 
friend Edwards was at Baku. The Cossack 
in charge of his house received them kindly, 
however, and they were there for several 
days. Then the two Americans and their 
fellow travelers secured passage on one of 
bw oil company’s steamers to Durbend and 


u. 

It is at Durbend that Count Muriev, the 
Countess Leona and their little grandson 
are living at present. Beckwith and Hughes 
with Farrar and his children went on to 
Baku. There they remained until my friend 
Edwards was able to obtain railway passage 
for them to Batum and transportation on an 
English freighter to Constantinople. Thence 
they proceeded at once to London. 

We may be sure that those battered old 
hand bags had never been long out of sight 
of Beckwith and Hughes. In London they 
ripped open the linings and shook out the 

latinum. Farrar cleaned out what was inside 
his wooden leg. Altogether he had nearly 
five pounds; and the Americans had fifteen 
pounds and ten ounces each. When refined, 
their platinum netted them close to one 
hundred dollars an ounce. It is safe to say 
that few fugitives from Russia ever got 
away from that unhappy country with more 
than Craig and Wallace got! 





At first it was pretty hard to 
manage—now I keep my pocket- 


book comfortably filled. 


By Mrs. Bessie English 


HEN my husband died, two years 
ago, it seemed the end of the world 
to me. 

There I was with two small children— 
one only six weeks old—and no income. 

My husband’s long sickness had taken 
every dollar of our savings. 
Baby’s coming had brought 
another expense. The insur- 
ance was barely enough to 
meet all the bills. I was left 
almost destitute. 

I was totally unprepared 
for the responsibility of 
being the family bread- 
winner. The only thing I 
knew how to do was house- 
work. The outlook was 
anything but cheerful. 


I Wouldn’t Hear Of It 


Everybody was very kind. There were many 
offers of help. But I had too much pride to be willing 
to accept charity, even from relatives. My folks 
urged me at least to let them take the children, so I 
would have only myself to provide for, instead of 
tree. “ oe pone ¢ it. pd babies were 
ad in the world, and I was determined that 
nothing should take them from me. 
_ But how was I to manage? I couldn’t sleep think- 
ing about it. Both children, and especially the baby, 
were at the age where they needed a mother’s con- 
stant care. I couldn’t leave them alone to go out 
working. Yet I faced the necessity of somehow earn- 
ing enough to provide food and clothing and a home. 

I live in a small town. At best there aren’t many 
a here for a woman to earn a living. And I had 
to find something that wouldn’t take me away from 
the children. That didn’t leave much choice. I would 
have to take in washing or starve. 

_I was none too strong. It was a hard grind. At 
times both my back and my courage were ready to 
break. But always the thought of my two children 
kept me going. 

It was-terribly discouraging. The children, of 
course, required quite a bit of my time. No matter 
how long or how ved over the washtu 
what I earned was barely enough to keep body an 
soul together. Even with sewing added, the amount 
I earned was still pitifully small. 

Worst of all, the hard work was gradually wearing 
me down. I lost twenty pounds. I began to fear 
I couldn’t hold out much longer. The strain and 
worry of it had me in despair. 


Just What I Had Been 
Hoping For 


One Sunday I was so tired and discouraged that I 
was about ready to give up. Trying to get my mind 
off my struggle, I picked up a paper which a neigh- 
bor had brought over. As good luck would have it, 
the first thing that caught my eye was a way to earn 
money at home. Exactly what I had long been hop- 
ing for but never expecting to find—good pay for 
work I could do entirely at my own convenience, 
without stepping out of the house, without any tax 
on my strength, without set hours, without having 
to leave or neglect the children. 

I read it from beginning to end. It told how a Mrs. 
Himberg in Brooklyn, New York, had averaged 
about $12 a week for nearly two years—in her spare 
time. How hundreds of other home workers each 
earned all the way from $5 to $25 or more every 
week—the amount depending on how much time is 
given to the work. 

I made up my mind I could do as well as anyone 
else. The work looked easy and interesting—knit- 
ting socks for the Home Profit Hosiery Company. I 
didn’t know a thing about knitting, but it said no 

erience was necessary. I imm tely wrote for 
full information about the plan. 

The mere thought that perhaps my drudgery at 
the washtubs would soon & over put me in better 
spirits than I had been for weeks. more I found 
out about the plan and the money others were earn- 
ing, the more convinced I became that here was m: 
chance. I sent in my application. In due time I 
received my Knitter, a supply of free yarn, and a 
book of simple and clear instructions that made 
owen and easy. Honestly, I fell in love 
with my Knitter as soon as I saw it—it looked so 
clever and capable. After a little practice, I could 
knit socks fine enough for any millionaire. It is no 
trick at all on this skillful little Home Profit Knitter. 
And I can sit down at my machine and earn a good 
day’s pay while watching the children. 


My First Check 


My first check from the Home Profit Hosiery Com- 
pany made me ha than any other money I had 
ever ae it La ae | — I had a 
a way to be self-su g without making a slave 
and drudge of mel. ; 

Since then practically every dollar I have had has 
been earned on Home Profit Knitter—I call it 
the family Bread Winner. And I have done this 
without tiring mySelf or neglecting the children or 
housework. Com with washing or sewing, the 





work is actually restful. I have regained all the 
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weight and strength I 
had lost—and have re- 
ined my old cheer- 
ulness_ and self- re- 
spect. I am able to 
give my children all 
the necessaries and 
some of the comforts 
of life. 1am gradually 
putting alittle money 
aside. Above all I can. 
face the future with 
full confidence that I 
will always know where the money for the thi 
we need is coming from because the Home Profit 
Hosiery Company has signed a life contract with 
me to take all the socks I can knit. It was a lu 
day for me when I read about the Home Pr 
Home Work plan. 
MRS. BESSIE ENGLISH 
97 Pitman Street, Pennsgrove, N. J. 


* * * * 


It Is Helping Fill Hundreds 
of Pocketbooks 


The Home Profit plan is putting easily earned 
extra money into the pockets of people all over 
America — helping them pay for homes, helping 
them put money in the bank, helping them pay 
debts, helping them buy furniture and automobiles, 
helping them dress better and live better, helping 
them in all the ways that money can be used for. 

Some earn $5, $10 or $15 extra every week; a few 
as high as $25 to $30 or more—in the privacy of their 
own homes, and without anv interference with their 
other duties. 

How much one can earn in this way all depends 
on how much spare time can given te the work. 
You are always your own boss—can start and stop 
knitting whenever you like—any time of the day o* 
evening. You can knit as many or as few socks ea ¢ 
day or each week as you choose. Whether few or 
many, the Home Profit Hosiery Company guarantees 
to take every pair of socks you can knit for th 
in accordance with their simple specifications, a 
to give you good pay for every pair you send them. 
They also supply free yarn for all the socks you 
send them. (But if you prefer, you can buy your 
yarn from the company at wholesale price and sell 
the finished hose at your own price to local sto: 
neighbors, etc.) You can also knit_sweaters 
many other articles on the Home Profit Knitter, 
either for your own use or to sell. 

There is an enormous demand for the fine quali 
of wool hose so easily knitted on the skillful little 
Home Profit Knitter, and the Home Profit Hosiery 

pany is ready to make guaranteed arrange 
ments with spare time home workers anywhere. It 
doesn’t matter where you live. You don’t need to 
know anything whatever about knitting at the start 
—the simple and clear instruction book quickly 
shows you how. All you n is a Home Profit 
Knitter, a little spare time, and the willingness to 
use it. No matter what you need money for, it will 
ay you to send for free information about the 
ome Profit guaranteed plan. Simply tear out and 
mail the coupon—ow, while it is in your mind. 
takes only a minute, but it can easily make a differ- 
ence of hundreds of dollars a year to you. 


HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO. 


Dept. 268, 872 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


MRS. BESSIE ENGLISH 
97 Pitman Street 
Pennsgrove, N. J. 


T HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO., Inc. 1 
Dept. 268, 872 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





Sead me full information about making money at j 
home in my spare time with the Home Profit Knitter. 1 
Iam enclosing 2 cents postage to cover cost of mailing, l 
and I understand that I am not obligated in any way. j 
! 
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Mustapha Kemal and his wife 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HALF-HEARTED EFFORT brings half- 
rounded success. 


“No, I can’t sew,” she said, ‘or cook a bit!’’ 
And, strange to tell, the Girl was Proud of It! 


DON’T FEAR TO SWALLOW your an- 
ger: it will not cause indigestion. 


TAXI-MOTORCYCLES in Paris are said 

to be doing a brisk business. Fares are cheap, 

and the speed is astonishing. Some of the 

side cars have inclosed bodies. Whether they 

will continue to be popular after the novelty 

~<a riding in them has worn off remains to 
seen. 


THE HANGAR that houses the dirigible 
Shenandoah at Lakehurst, New Jersey, is so 
large that it would take in the whole of the 
United States Capitol except eighty feet of 
the dome, which would project above the 
roof. Horses six hundred and eighty feet long 
need big stalls. 


GETTING STUDENTS TO THINK for 
themselves, a subject that college presidents 
have been discussing lately, is by no means 
a new problem. Sir Joshua Reynolds once 
made the cynical remark, “There is no 
expedient to which a man will not resort 
to avoid the real labor of thinking.” 


A CLOCK is not the only useful mechanism 
that can be displayed to public view in 
tower or steeple. The German city of Munich 
has recently set in the tower of the museum 
a huge dial that shows the height of the 
barometer. The mean barometric figure for 
Munich appears at the top, and the passer-by 
has only to notice whether the hand points 
to the right or to the left of that mark to 
know the tendency of the weather. 


FARMERS WHO SUFFERED from the 
usual pilferings of motorists the past season 
might try the plan that a summer hotel 
manager adopted. He had planted a flower 
garden, but the guests broke off blossoms 
whenever they pleased and were not par- 
ticularly careful to avoid injuring the plants. 
Signs, “Do not pick the flowers,” had little 
or no effect, but when the proprietor re- 
painted the signs to read “Flowers for sale’ 
the depredations stopped immediately. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST unexplored 
areas in the United States lies in a triangular 
space between the Colorado and the San 
Juan river in southeastern Utah. An ex- 

dition of the National Geographic Society 
io begun a survey of the region, primarily 
to determine whether it was once generally 
inhabited by the ancient cliff dwellers. The 
country consists mostly of cafions and sand- 
stone cliffs and is of fantastic beauty. An 
area as large as some of the smaller eastern 
states still remains quite unknown to white 
men. 


BEGINNING : with the battleship New 
Mexico, which was authorized in 1915, the 
United States Navy has equipped all of its 
new battleships with electrically driven 
engines. The most important advantage of 
the system is that the steam-operated part 
of the driving machinery is not connected 
with the propellers by shafting. The turbine 
generators and auxiliaries can therefore be 
placed in water-tight compartments where 
they have the maximum protection, and 
the propeller motors can be so placed as to 
require only short propeller shafts, which 
penetrate few bulkheads. By reducing to a 
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minimum the danger of a ship’s being 
flooded when struck by shells or torpedoes 
the navy is producing ships that are almost 
unsinkable. — 


PROHIBITION AND POLITICS 


HE politicians are unanimous in inter- 
preting Governor Pinchot’s speech be- 
fore the Citizenship Conference as a 
first move in the Presidential campaign of 
1924, The Governor called attention to the lax 
enforcement of the Volstead Act in many 
parts of the country, declared that national 
officials are often corrupt or amenable to 
political influence pnseren | by men who wish 
the law to be violated, and called upon the 
President to take the lead in enforcing 
the prohibitory amendment more vigorously, 
first in the capital city itself and then in the 
other cities of the land. He called the present 
situation a “whiskey rebellion” not unlike 
that which President Washington had to sup- 
ae more than a century ago, and he urged 
esident Coolidge to use armed force if. 
necessary to stop the flagrant violations of 
law that are now going on. 

There is no question that Governor 
Pinchot drew an accurate picture of the con- 
ditions that mark the enforcement of the 
— law. It is a matter of common 

owledge that liquor is still imported and 
manufactured in large quantities, and that 
too many of the men executing the law can 
be bribed to wink at violations of it. 

Governor Pinchot did well to speak 
frankly and forcibly, for until a sound public 
opinion is areused and made militant 
the situation will not improve. But 
the politicians believe that Governor 
Pinchot is going to be a candidate for the 
Republican nomination next year, and they 
see in his speech an attempt to strengthen 
his own ition by putting upon the 
President ke winite responsibility for inade- 
quate enforcement. 

Their view is justified to this extent: that 
so long as the law is enforced jointly by the 
states and the national government the 
responsibility rests on the governors of the 
states quite as much as it rests on the Presi- 
dent; nor is it apparent how either President 
or governors can compel an adequate enforce- 
ment of the law unless the communities 
where it is at present violated can be made 
to take a serious instead of a humorous view 
of open disobedience to it. 

Whether or not Governor Pinchot meant 
to advance his own fortunes by his speech 
it becomes clear that the question of 
enforcing or altering the Volstead Act is 
likely to play a part in the pre-nomination 
campaign at least. No candidate can go far 
who openly opposes the law; but some men, 
both among the candidates for national 
and among the candidates for state office, 
will find that the voters are carefully study- 
ing their attitude on that issue. 

Those who would like to nullify the 
eighteenth amendment are given to saying 
that no law based upon it can be enforced; 
but the ue of the United States do not 
believe it. They will insist at least that 
executive officers, both at Washington and at 
the state capitals, shall make a real effort to 
enforce the law. So far not all of them have 
tried to do it. e 


THE NEW TURKEY 


VER since the Turks, beaten and ap- 
parently humbled in the war, reformed 


their government, made over their’ 


army, drove the Greeks out of Asia Minor 
turned the Allies out of Constantinople and 
obliged them to rewrite the treaty of Savres 
to the advantage of Turkey, the world has 
taken a new view of them. It was not, it ap- 
pears, the Turkish nation but the Sultanate 
that was decadent. There is a new Turkey to 
be reckoned with, a Turkey that to an un- 
expected degree is politically emancipated. 
There are evidences of social emancipation, 
too; and finally, although there is no revolt 
against the religion of Islam, those who rule 
the new Turkey are clearly bent upon 
separating church and state. The Sultan 
and his family can hold no post in the gov- 
ernment or in the army. The house of Os- 
man has fallen, and the young Turks believe 
that it is too fundamentally incompetent 
ever to rise again They are going to have a 
president and a congress, or national 
assembly. They intend to establish schools 
and improve the education of the people; 
they mean to have a and better roads; 
they say, with how much sincerity we shall 
see, that there is to be no more persecution 


of the Armenians. Their women go about 
freely, unveiled; some of them actually take 
part in political affairs. We reproduce a pic- 
ture of Mustapha Kemal with his wife, 
Latife Hanum, by his side—a clever, hand- 
some woman whose face is almost French in 
its animation. Except for their crimson 
fezzes the men who sit in the National 
Assembly do not look unlike the members 
of any European legislature, and their 
behavior is quite as civilized. 

But it is a mistake to think that the Turks 
are Europeans or are ambitious to be thought 
Europeans. The Turk is an Asiatic and will 
remain Asiatic. He has established his capital 
in Angora in order that his government may 
be as free as possible from any direct Western 
influence. He will take from Western civili- 
zation what he thinks useful to him, but he is 
not going to copy it slavishly. He will not 
adopt our industrial system or our com- 
mercialism. He will protest vigorously 
against the extension to Asia of Western 
ways of living and of doing business, and he 
will resist any extension of European political 
control over Asiatic territory. 

We must expect to find the new Turkey a 
more efficient, more civilized state than the 
old, better able to look after its own interests 
than the Sultans of the last two hundred 
years have been; but we must not expect to 
find it giving up its national consciousness or 
consenting to become Occidental either in 
its culture or in its ideals. In his native Asia 
the “Sick Man of Europe” is likely to become 
a reasonably healthy person. 


°°? 


ON BEING A GRANDFATHER 


N first becoming a grandfather a man 
has a distinct feeling of shock, with 
symptoms of collapse. A grandmother 

in the first flush of her joyful pride pays no 
heed to the mournful implications of her 
new dignity, but a man, transformed in a 
twinkling into a grandfather, thinks of 
little else. 

You have hitherto gone your way, blithely 
humming to yourself in paraphrase of 
Holmes, “I’m forty, I’m forty; who says I 
am more?” ‘perhaps cajoling yourself into 
thinking that you may even yet make a 
fortune or write a “best seller’? or run suc- 
cessfully for Congress. But now a small, 
wavering, pink finger points at you from 
the nurse’s arms, and all your dreams dis- 
solve into a gray mist. You are a convicted 
grandfather, and no grandfather ever yet set 
the world on fire. You may thank your stars 
if you can go on doing middling well the 
tasks that you did quite well ten years ago. 
You have become an old man over night. 

But it is just in that sad realization that 
the germ lies of a hitherto unguessed hap- 
piness—a happiness beyond the experience 
of adventurous youth. The halcyon days do 
not come, however, with the birth of the 
grandchild. Only when after nearly a year 
the small morsel of humanity begins to dis- 
tinguish the different members of the family 
and to exhibit endearing signs of dawning in- 
telligence does the grandfather discover that 
he still has a place in the sun. Your own sons 
and daughters have long since come to take 
you as a matter of course. They are freer 
with criticisms than jith blandishments. 
You suspect that they often enjoy them- 
selves most when you are not with them. 
You are necessary to no one. Then some 
morning you awake to find that you 
are altogether indispensable to the most 
important, the most adorable member of the 
household. Every look and gesture of 
affection on your part is met with out- 
stretched arms and a smile of rapture. You 
may be shabby, wrinkled, possessing mere 
vestiges of the teeth and hair with which 
nature fitted you out long years ago, but the 
child is as blind to those defects in you as 
Titania was to the asinine features of the 
bewitched Bottom. When you attempt to 
sing, your own children may scurry from the 
room, but your grandchild will listen to you 
by the half hour and beg for more—some- 
thing that even — best-beloved never did 
in the most indulgent hours of courtship. 
And you have found at last an pero vo | 
listener to your twenty-times-twice-tol 
tales. Is it any wonder, then, that grand- 
fathers are the most doting of relatives, 
that they find an ineffable charm in the 
companionship of those little ones who know 
nothing of politics or literature or sport, 
yet have such a lively common interest with 
you in the wonders of the natural world? 

Experience may warn you that as the 
years go by these grandchildren too, like 
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their parents before them, will become 
sophisticated, that they will find your songs 
and stories dull, that they will prefer com- 
a of their own age—the hulking 

eroes of the football field, the light and airy 
champions of the tennis court. Nevertheless, 
for a little while yet they reveal to you a new 
and kindlier earth, with heaven a little 
closer to it than you had ever dreamed. You 
may know in your heart that the winter of 
your discontent is approaching, but for the 
present you bask in a veritable Indian 
summer of old age. 


e¢ 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN 1923 


T is now four years since the League of 
Nations was constituted — time enough 
to make appropriate an inquiry into the 

present status of the League. 

That it has failed to realize all the hopes 
of its founders is apparent; no other result 
was possible after the United States declined 
to enter it. But the League persists in spite 
of discouragements; there has just been a 
largely attended meeting of the Assembly 
at Geneva. The smaller nations have not 
lost faith in it as a means of protecting their 
interests; indeed, it is they that are most 
active in the proceedings of the Assembly. 

The recent difficulty between Italy and 
Greece has shown, however, that the League 
cannot be depended upon to avert war. That 
war was averted was owing to the Council 
of Ambassadors, a body in which only the 
powerful nations of the Entente are repre- 
sented. It was that body which laid down the 
law to Italy, though probably it would not 
have taken quite so firm a stand if the 
Assembly of the League had not shown 
itself so unsympathetic toward Mussolini’s 
conduct. 

Commenting on the inaction of the 
League in that emergency, M. Tardieu, the 
French statesman, declares that, since—con- 
trary to the advice of M. Clemenceau—the 
League has no armed force at its disposal, 
it must expect to be helpless when the affair 
is one that touches the pride or the prestige 
of a great nation. Speaking on the same 
theme on the same day, Mr. Gardiner, the 
English Liberal editor, blamed the French 
government for helping Mussolini to ‘“tor- 
pedo” the League, through fear that a 
competent League would insist on interfering 
with the French policy in the Ruhr. 

It is all a matter of the point of view, but 
the upshot of it is that we cannot expect 
the League to stop war or to stop the squab- 
bles that are so often the excuses for war, 
though rarely the real reasons for it. The 
founders of the League chose deliberately to 
make it a moral and legalistic influence. It 
cannot coerce, and nations, unless they are 
coerced, will still make war whenever they 
think their pride sufficiently touched or 
their interests sufficiently menaced. 

But the League has rendered Europe 
some good service of a less spectacular kind. 
In ater a | the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and in providing the 
means for lifting Austria out of the quagmire 
of bankruptcy into which it had fallen it did 
some really useful work. It would be capable 
of doing a great deal more if the stronger 
European nations were willing to subordinate 
their private political profit to a general and 
solid reconstruction of the continent, but 
so far they have been unwilling to do it. 
Until that time comes the League must re- 
main something of a pious aspiration, doing 
good here and there when the forces of 
selfishness are not arrayed too solidly 
against it and establishing little by little 
the habit of ar and friendly conference 
among the nations. No o ization can of 
itself bring about Utopia. Only as it comes 
to express the sincere convictions of the 
people of Europe can the League speak with 
the voice of authority. For the present its 
functions must be educative and advisory. 
The last four years have shown that, what- 
ever else it is, the League is not yet a ‘‘super- 
nation.” 

eo @ 


FINDING WHAT YOU LOOK FOR 


HERE are some persons who seem to 

have a talent, an enviable talent, for 

finding what they look for. If they lose 
a thing, it does not remain lost for long; if 
they join in the search for something that 
their friends have lost, it is they and not the 
losers that find it. One member of a family 
will be prone to mislay things; a brother or a 
sister—more often a sister than a brother! 
—will have a noticing eye and a strong 
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visual memory and will often, if appealed to, 
go straight to the spot where the missing 
object is to be found. A golfer who has the 
same faculty will follow a poor drive into 
the woods adjacent to the course and re- 
turn not only with the ball that went astray 
but also with one or two other balls that 
had hidden themselves from the eyes of their 
discouraged owners. It really seems that 
success in finding things that get lost depends 
almost as much on the seeker’s belief in 
his lucky star as on his possessing sharp 
eyes and a persistent and thorough habit of 
mind. And of course just as soon as we begin 
to attribute the success of others to such a 
cause we doom ourselves to failure in the 
search; for without faith in the outcome 
we are half-hearted in our efforts and do not 
use our eyes or our intelligence as the 
confident person uses his. 

Yet the ability to find what you look for 
is not always commendable. When an in- 
vestigation that should discover the truth 
about a question and that should determine 
the facts on which to base a course of action 
is to be undertaken the people who find 
what they look for are exactly the ones who 
should not be intrusted with the job. It is 
the sort of work that persons of strong pre- 
possessions and prejudices most eagerly 
volunteer for, and the enthusiasm and 
positiveness with which they report their 
findings cause many people to accept 
them without question. To be able to 
find what you look for when the search 
principally requires the use of your eyes or 
your memory is an admirable trait. To be 
able to find what you look for whén to make 
such a discovery demands mainly the exercise 
of ingenuity is less admirable; it may even 
expose you in the end to the suspicion of not 
being entirely honest. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If a rich man wished to have The Companion 
printed exclusively for his family, what do 
you suppose the subscription price would be? 
Of course we should make enormous econo- 
mies : we should have to buy almost no paper; 
we should have to pay almost no postage; 
we should not have to keep up a subscrip- 
tion department. Yet the rich man’s sub- 
scription would be $300,000 a year. That 
is the value you get for $2.50. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


You will be doing us a great favor if you 
will let us enter your renewal in Novem- 
ber or early December, for in January 
comes the great flood of new subscrip- 
tions, which of course must be entered 
at once, and which consequently tax to 
its utmost the whole clerical force. A 
renewal blank and some unusually in- 
teresting offers that we are making this 
year to those who renew promptly have 
been mailed to you. The Companion 
Home Calendar is a gift to all our 
renewing subscribers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Y a vote that was little short of being 
unanimous the German Reichstag has 
conferred powers that are virtually dicta- 
torial on the Chancellor, Dr. Stresemann. 
Whether he is a man to exercise such powers 
with the necessary firmness is doubtful. The 
public in general feels that he is an honest and 
well-meaning administrator; but politically 
he is overshadowed by the great industrial 
leaders, Herr Stinnes and his sort; and 
people suspect that he has hardly enough 
iron in his blood to cope with the chaotic con- 
ditions that now prevail in Germany. Unem- 
ployment increases as the winter approaches; 
there is no satisfactory means of resuming 
work in the Ruhr, and how and at what rates 
the men can be paid if they do go back is a 
problem that troubles the French almost as 
much as it troubles the Germans. There are 
constant bread riots in Berlin, in Diisseldorf 
and in other cities, and the Communist 


feeling is rising so high in Saxony and 
Thuringia that the government at Berlin 
is frankly alarmed. On October 21 at Aix- 
la-Chapelle an independent Republic of the 
Rhineland was actually proclaimed. 


S 


re soviet government has succeeded 
in destroying the value of the old 
Russian ruble, but it has not been able to 
achieve its ambition of abolishing money 
altogether. It has found it necessary to 
create a new monetary unit, which will be 
called the chernovetz. One chernovetz is to 
be worth ten “gold” rubles, or $5.15, and all 
the paper rubles that have been issued since 
the soviet government assumed power are 
expressly repudiated. What steps the 
Russians are taking to keep the chernovetz 
from following the ruble into worthlessness 
we do not know. 


OLITICAL observers who are watching 
with interest the growth of a sentiment 
favorable to Mr. Henry Ford’s nomination 
for the Presidency profess to see something 
significant in Mr. Ford’s criticism of the 
sale of the Gorgas plant at Muscle Shoals 
by order of the Secretary of War. Mr. Ford 
charged that Secretary Weeks was influenced 
in the matter by business interests that are 
hostile to his plan to manufacture cheaper 
fertilizer. The Secretary lost no time in 
replying to the charges. He asserted that 
Mr. Ford’s own attorneys had agreed that 
under the terms of the contract with the 
Alabama Power Company there was nothing 
for the government to do except to sell the 
Gorgas plant to that company. The impres- 
sion prevails that, although Mr. Ford would 
have hesitated to appear as a candidate 
against President Harding, he is now to be 
regarded as at least in a receptive mood. 


S 


HE housing situation in every growing 

city in the United States is discouraging, 
but it is probably worse in New York than 
anywhere else. It is reported that there 
should be at least 165,000 more houses in 
that city. More than half a million people 
are crowded into quarters with other fami- 
lies and obliged to live under conditions that 
are—or should be—unendurable. The dis- 
couraging thing is that there is little prospect 
of improvement. There are nowhere nearly 
enough workmen to build the needed houses 
as fast as they should be built, and owing to 
the prices of labor and materials the cost of 
building is so high that new houses cannot 
be built that can be rented at prices that the 
poorer families can pay. It begins to seem 
that the state will have to deal with the 
problem, at the expense, of course, of the tax 
payer. e 


HROUGH the action of the Eastern 

Orthodox Church the millions in Russia 
and Western Asia who have continued to 
reckon time by the Julian calendar long after 
the rest of Christendom had abandoned it 
can now give their letters—if they know how 
to write—the same dates that Americans 
and Europeans give theirs. Those millions 
went to sleep on the 30th of September and 
woke up on the 14th of October, for the 
inaccuracy of the Julian calendar, which 
amounted to eleven days when the English- 
speaking peoples abandoned it for the re- 
formed calendar, has now increased to 
thirteen days. ° 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, anxious, if he 

can, to meet the complaints of two im- 
portant elements in the community,—the 
producers of wheat and the consumers of 
coal,—has suggested to the railways that 
there are certain inequalities in their freight- 
rates that might be corrected to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. It appears that in 
some cases the rate on coal shipped into 
Canada is lower than the rate on coal de- 
livered to nearer points in the United States. 
The President believes that there is no good 
reason for that, and almost everyone will 
agree with him. On the other hand the wheat 
farmers want the railways to carry grain 
that is intended for export at a lower rate 
than that which goes to the domestic trade. 
That is because export wheat must come 
into competition with foreign-grown wheat, 
and it is essential to deliver it at Liverpool as 
cheaply as possible. The President gives his 
approval to that idea too, and it is a reason- 
able guess that the railways will see their 
way to following his recommendations. 
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mail a No.80,one cell,complete(less Battery). 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block Marion, Ind. 
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When buying 
pens—here’s a 
point to remember: 
There’s a Spence- 
rian Personal Steel 
Pen to fit your 
hand, perfectly. 
Every one of the 
many styles is of 
special Spencerian 
steel with finely 
worked, hand-made 
points. Result—a 
longer-lasting, 
smoother - writing 
pen than you ever 
used before. 
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Quickly and easily cleans 
steel knives and forks. 
Removes stains, grime 
and grease. Use it for pots 
and pans, aluminum and 
all kitchenware. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send 10c. for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO, 
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Results are Sure with RELIABLE Goods 


And it’s easy to get such goods—anything you 

want in radio equipment. Big, complete stock— 

everything guaranteed; quick service; right prices. 

And you’re sure it’s reliable when it comes from 

Andrae. Get our complete catalog—FREE. 
JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 









Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PROME WoRice 


Any Boy or Girl can earn a steady income, coloring black-and- 
white Christmas Cards, Pictures, etc. Fascinating and pleasant. 
Easily sold to relatives, friends and dealers. Our catalog con- 
tains 216 designs, specially made for hand coloring; sent free. 
2 SPECIAL OUTFIT. Contents: 24 Xmas Cards 
with envelopes, when colored will sell for 

to $4; 6 cups water color paints; 1 brush: 

1 color chart; 1 mixing pan. Postpaid $1.00. 











FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO. 
Dept. D, 338 E. S9th St., New York, N.Y. 
SENDFOR |. FREE 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page Ss e 
Stuttering. “its Cause nnd Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 8. N. 

3348 Bogue Bidg., 1147 WN. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 
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THE RIDE 


When the sun is well up 
And my breakfast is done 
I bridle my play horse 
And ride just for fun. 


I ride through the kitchen 
And out through the hall 
And down the porch stairway 

And over the wall 


To the road that runs northward, 
Straight on to the sea, 

And nothing can follow 
My swift horse and me 


For I’ve put on my spurs, 
And I’ve cut a stout switch, 
And my gallant steed flies 


Like a wind-driven witch. 
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THE PART PENNY PLAYED 
By Linda Stevens Almond 


HERE was a great deal of excitement in 

the air. Cousin Dora King was going to 

be married, and everyone was busy 
doing something for the wedding; that is 
everyone except Penny. Cousin Dora lived 
at Penny’s house and that was where the 
wedding was going to take place, on the 
lawn under the old sycamore tree. 

Yes, everybody except poor little Penny 
was playing a part in the wedding. Mother 
had made the wedding dress, every stitch 
with her own hands, and it looked pretty 
enough for a princess. But, as mother had 
said, Cousin Dora would be Princess Charm- 
ing, for she was going to marry Prince 
Charming. That was: what Penny and her 
little twin sisters, Kitty and Isabel, called 
him. Kitty and Isabel were to be flower girls. 
Penny was too tall to be a flower girl and too 
small to be a bridesmaid. It seemed dread- 
ful to be between sizes. Miss Diana Clark 
was to play the wedding march. She was a 
noted pianist and lived in the city, and she 
was Cousin Dora’s very dear friend. 

At last the wedding day came. Every- 
body was in a flurry of excitement, runnin 
here and there and doing this and that, an 
flowers and presents were arriving every 
other minute. Penny felt in the way. She 
was really no part of it—just a-looker-on, 
like many others who were coming, and she 
did not know what to do with herself. 
Finally she thought she would go into the 
parlor and practice, and how she did prac- 
tice; scales that she detested,—anything and 
everything,—trying to forget that she was 
not actually a part of the wedding. Of course 
Cousin Dora would have been dreadfully 
troubled had she known how much Penny 
took it to heart. 

Before long Kitty and 
Isabel came dancing in to 
say that their dresses had 
come. Here they were in a 
box, and Kitty lifted one 
out, a fluffy-ruffiled pale 
pink organdy, and held it 
up to her. 

“Oh, it’s bee-utiful!’’ 
Penny exclaimed, wheeling 
around from the piano. ‘Is 
mine in there, Kitty?” 
A..." Penny’s — was 

ere. It was exactly like the 2 oe 
little flower girls’ dresses, 
for mother had said that, even if 
Penny wasn’t in the bridal party, 
she should have a fluffy-ruffiled pink 
organdy dress like Kitty’s and 
Isabel’s. 

“Let’s hold them up to us and 
march up and down,” said Isabel. 

“Yes, let’s,” cried Kitty, clap- 
ping her hands. 


“And Tl play the wedding 


march,” said Penny, and as the 
little flower-girls-to-be marched 
sedately up and down the parlor 
play it she did, and remarkably 
weil too, for Penny was a gifted 
little pianist. 
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A few minutes later Cousin Dora and 
mother came into the parlor all aflutter over 
something. Cousin Dora looked as if she 
were almost ready to ery, and mother was 
patting her arm and saying, “But, Dora 
dear, anybody—why, we ean call upon al- 
most ee: Don’t feel so bad about it.” 

“Oh, I know that almost anybody can be 
called upon, Cousin’ Belle-—there’s Mr. 
Wurtz, who has played at rehearsal, and Mrs. 
Hull, Penny’s music teacher, and oh, dozens 
of people! But I was just sentimental enough 
to wish to have in my bridal party the ones 
I loved and those who loved me. You know 
I’m silly about some things.” 

Penny and Kitty and Isabel stole softly 
over to their mother and Cousin Dora. Oh, 
how sorry they were to see Cousin Dora un- 
happy on her wedding day! 

enny forgot all about her own little 
sorrow and pressed closer, and said, “O, 
Cousin Dora, please, what has happened?’ 

Cousin Dora just had to smile at Penny’s 
tragic little face. She said, “Bless your 
heart, Penny. I suppose it doesn’t amount to 
a row of pins really, but Diana Clark, my 
dear friend, who was going to play the wed- 


A curious creature called Qua-dra-too-loo 

(The like of him never you've seen at the Zoo) 
Was walking around on the nursery shelf, 

His hands in his pockets and quite by himself, 
When, turning a corner, beside the old clock 
Another queer creature he met with a shock 

That tipped his hat sidewise. He muttered, ‘Worse 


luck! 
I’ve met in my walks the Lamenting Old Duck.” 
“Good morning!”’ he said (and his voice rang out clear). 
“TI hope that I find you brimful of good cheer.” 
“Quack! Quack! Lack-o-lack!”’ was the doleful reply. 
“Was ever a creature more dismal than I?" 


The Lamenting Old Duck, as I since have been told, 
Was made of warm flannel the color of gold. 

His beak was the reddest, his glass eyes were bright; 
You'd think that the heart of him ought to be light, 
But lo! ‘twas not so, for instead of a song 

He was always lamenting that things had gone wrong. 
Now all of the other queer creatures, my dear, 
Would scuttle away when the duck waddled near; 
But alas and alack for the Qua-dra-too-loo! 

They had met on a corner; so what could he do? 
He tipped off his hat in a manner polite 

And said, ‘‘Won't you tell me what isn’t all right?” 


DRAWN BY BENJAMIN 


ding march, has telegraphed that she 
missed a train and cannot possibly get here 
until tonight. So you see, it means that I 
shall have to call upon some one else to 


play—’ 

“Onl” Isabel jumped straight up and 
down. “Let Penny play it! Penny can play it. 
She was playing it two minutes ago.” 

“Do you think—?” cried Cousin Dora. 

“T don’t see why not,’ said mother. 

Poor Penny did not know whether to 
laugh or cry, but before she could do either 
mother was saying, “Quick, Penny child! 
Run to the piano and let us hear you play it. 
I know that Mrs. Hull gave you Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March, but have you 
ever had the one from Lohengrin?” 

Penny could hardly answer that she had 
taken both just because Cousin Dora was 
going to be married. It had seeised fun to 
take them, but she did not know the march 
from Lohengrin so well as she knew Men- 
delssohn’s. Mother said that it didn’t matter 
a whipstitch. No one would be listening any- 
way when it was all over. As for Cousin 
Dora, she was just laughing for joy, and she 
said that it would be all right to play 


The Lamenting Old Duck — 


By Grace May North 


“Quack! Quack and alack!”” was the tearful reply. 
“Was ever a creature more doleful than I? 

For night after night when he's going to bed 

I hear the strange stories they tell Tousle-Head. 

I listen and listen, but quack! ‘tis sad luck 

That among all the heroes there’s never a duck. 
There's Old Mother Hubbard, who had a fine 


dog; 
And ‘Heigh-ho!’ says Rowley, but he is a frog; 
A goose that is said to have laid golden egys, 
And a pussycat wearing big boots on his legs, 


While a cow has jumped over thé moon and then back; 


But never a duck for a hero, alack! 
Now there is Cock Robin and Six Mice and too 
The owl in the oak, Wisky-Wasky Whoo-who-o-o, 


And Miss Muffet’s big spider and Baa Baa Black Sheep, 


And white ones belonging to little Bopeep; 
And—I almost forgot—the old farmer's gray mare 
And kittens and rabbits and bats are all there.”’ 


“Tt really is sad, and I’m sorry for you,” 
Said the deeply emotional Qua-dra-too-loo 


Then quickly the eyes of the Duck glistened bright, 


And he capered ahout in his sudden delight. 


“T’ve succeeded at last, and quack! ‘twas high time! 


For I am the hero of this little rime.” 
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By Norman C. Schlichter 


We ride past great castles, 
And fortresses high. 

It is all we can do 
To keep out of the sky. 


At last we are facing 
The wild-swelling sea, 

Which hurls its defiance 
At Charger and me. 


Though I am a Viki 

And he shakes aa tite, 
We both feel an impulse 

To ride home again. 


So over the roadway 

get dre 3 we had come 
es in gay spirits 
Straight back to our home. 





Mendelssohn’s before and after the cere- 
mony. So Penny played the wedding march, 
and she played it so well that Cousin Dora 
was hugging her tight before she was half 
way through. 

“Penny,” she cried, “I am glad! Oh, so 

lad! Why, I declare I am almost glad that 
iana Clark didn’t get here. I’ve wanted 

you in my bridal party so bad, Penny,— 
less your dear little heart.’’ 

So after all Penny was not a plain looker- 
on. She = the wedding march, and she 
wore the fluffy-ruffled pink organdy, and 
instead of a wide pink satin ribbon bound 
round her curls like Kitty’s and Isabel’s she 
wore a lovely floppy leghorn hat that was in 
the bride’s trousseau. And Penny was the 
— and happiest little girl in the land, 

cause she had such an important part to 
play at Cousin Dora’s wedding to Prince 
Charming. a 


DOLLY MADISON’S JOKE 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


OLLY MADISON loved children, and 
the children loved her. When she lived 
in the White House her husband, 

James Madison, was our fourth President of 
the United States; he thought she was 
perfect. The truth is that the fathers and 
mothers and aunts and uncles and everyone 
else loved Dolly Madison so much that they 
called her “Queen Dolly.” She is the only 
“queen’’ who ever lived in the White House. 

She was beautiful too,—they say that she 
could not have been prettier,—and she had 
one pink satin and maybe a blue satin 
one. She always wore pretty dresses. 

At different times Queen Dolly invited all 
the children who belonged in her family and 
all the children who belonged in the Presi- 
dent’s family to come to the 
White House for a visit. She 
gave children’s parties and in- 
vited the little boys and girls 
of Washington to come and 
play in any of the rooms and on 
the White House lawns. 
The children used to have 
so much fun at the White 
House that they never 
forgot those happy days, 
not evefi when they grew 
up and were dfathers 
and grandmothers. 

That is really the reason 
why Dolly Madison has never 
been forgotten. The children she 
was kind to and treated as politely 
as if they were important folk from 
London or Paris grew up and were 
important folk themselves after 
many years. They told what beau- 
tiful things they remembered about 
her gentle ways and her kindness 
to everyone and wrote it down in 
books, and that is how we know 
so much about our lovely Queen 
Dolly. 

Now it happened in those days 
that there was a statue in Lafay- 
ette Square, the beautiful little 
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INVITATION TO PLAY 
By Robert Palfrey Utter 


Susy at the window, what can she spy? 

Horses in the stable, piggies in the sty, 

Chickens in the barnyard, ducks there too, 

Bossy in the pasture says, “Moo, moo, moo!” 

Lambs in the meadow, oxen in the stall, 

Turkey gobbler struts ‘about, proudest of them 
all, 


All the beasts are calling; what do they say? 
“Come, little Susy, won’t you come and play?” 





park ——_ the White House. One day 
Dolly Madison saw her little nephew look- 
ing at the statue as if he thought that per- 
haps it might speak. His name was Madison 
Cutts. His mother was Mrs. Madison’s sister, 
and she had named the little boy after her 
brother-in-law, James Madison, the Presi- 
dent, and so little Madison called the 
President of the United States “Uncle 
Jimmy.’ 

Aunt Dolly loved jokes as much as any- 
one, and so that day when she saw her little 
nephew gazing so seriously at the statue in 
Lafayette Square something funny popped 
into her mind and she smiled to herself. Then 
she said to her little nephew, “Madison, the 
statue always goes to dinner when it hears 
the dinner bell ring 

The little boy iceas his nose against 
the window and watched and waited and 
listened. He had never heard of a_statue’s 
going to dinner, but he knew that his Aunt 

lolly would never say anything that was not 
true. The dinner bell rang, but the statue 
stood as still as ever. The little boy watched 
until he had to go to dinner himself. 

He told Aunt Dolly that the statue didn’t 
go to dinner when the dinner bell rang. Then 
he asked, “ Aunt Dolly, did you ever see it 
come walking down and go to dinner?” 

Aunt Dolly would not say whether she had 
ever seen the statue go to dinner or not, but 
she did say again, “I am sure, Madison, that 


the statue always goes to dinner when it 


hears the dinner bell ring.’ 

The little boy didn’t know what to think; 
he could scarcely believe that the statue 
could walk, yet Aunt Dolly always told the 
truth. The next day he watched and waited 
and listened again, but the statue didn’t stir 
when the dinner bell rang. For several more 
days the little boy stood patiently. by the 
window and watched and waited and lis- 
tened when the dinner bell rang, but nothing 


ppen 

At last Aunt Dolly laughed so merrily 
about it that the little boy thought out this 
explanation: “The statue goes to dinner 
when it hears the dinner bell ring; but 
statues cannot hear, and so of course the 
statue never goes to dinner!” 

“Oh, Aunt Dolly!” he cried,—and he was 
such a little boy that he was not much more 
than a baby,—“‘of course it is just a joke, 
because statues can’t hear dinner bells or 
anything else. Oh—you—Aunt Dolly! You 
just wait, and I'll get a joke on you!” 

They say that Aunt Dolly Madison 
laughed and laughed and laughed with the 
little boy over their joke. 
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THE GRUMBLE - BEE 


By Maria Conde 


Once there was a bumblebee, 
A growly, grumpy, grumble-bee, 
Who didn’t like to fly around and buzz. 
He longed to be a butterfly, 
An airy, fairy flutter-fly, 
nd not the bumbly, bumblebee he was! 


When every other bumblebee 

Was hunting honey hungrily 

He sat around and sulked and tried to shirk. 
The queen bee said: “My sakes alive! 

No bee can stay in my beehive 

Unless he will bee-have himseif and work!” 


The bee got up and flew away; 

He went to work and worked all day 
And filled his comb completely to the top. 
The four-o’clocks began to chime 

To teil the bees that it was time 

To play awhile, but still he didn’t stop! 


And as he — he sang this song: 
“I’m glad that I am big and strong, 

For work is good for bumblebees like me; 
And since I’m not a butterfly, 

An airy, fairy flutter-fly, 

I'll try to be the bee a bee should be!” 
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Are they not the ones you heard, 
and read, as a child? Isn’t “Alice in 
Wonderland” more vivid to you than 
the book you read last month? 

How important, then, the selection 
of your children’s books. Now is 
their harvest time of memory. Be 
sure the impressions they glean are 
those which build imagination, good 
taste, and character. 

Ranp MENAtty Books for Chil- 
dren are constructive, as well as de- 
lightful entertainment. New or old, 
they are classics. They are arranged 
in series according to age, so right 
selection is easy. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STORY 
BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
By Seymour Loveland 
The Old Testament stories retold. 
It’s the book for your child, no matter 
what your faith or creed. With 12 
full pages and 100 half and quarter 
pages in color by Milo Winter. 
EARLY CANDLELIGHT 
STORIES 
By Stella C. Shetter 


“Tell me a story about when you 
were little.” And a real grandmother 


helps you choose. 









Dept. Y-19 


and Guide for Selection. 


Stories you remember best 


"seus 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, Books for 
Children and Guide for Selection. 
more than 150 books for every age and temperament, and 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog, Books for Children 


L 


tells stories of her life on a New 
England farm in the Sixties. Color 
plates and drawings in black and 
white by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
By Alexandre Dumas 

A new translation. With his loyal 
friends, the “Three Inseparables,” 
d’Artagnan, ever dashing, gallant, 
and gay, by clever intrigue and skill- 
ful sword-play wins his way through 
the pages of the book. Illustrated in 
color by Milo Winter. 


JANEY 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


JERRY AND JEAN 
DETECTORS 
By Clara Ingram Judson 


SCRAP-BASKET SAM AND 
OTHER STORIES 
By Elizabeth Boyle 
Three delightful new titles com- 
prising the “HAPPY HOUR 
SERIES,” illustrated in color by 
Dorothy Lake Gregory. Clever 
stories which hide their lessons of 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness be- 
hind their exciting adventures. 
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New Illustrated Edition. 


and achievement.’ 


The adventures in wild and savage Africa of a resourceful Polish boy of fourteen and a 
delicate English girl of eight, whoare kidnapped by treacherous natives during the days 
of the Mahdist uprising. The Boston Herald says: “Any child who once opens it will 
want to own it, for it will reveal vistas of adventure and present high ideals of courage 
(For boys and girls 10 and upwards.) Illustrated. $2.50 


IN THE LAND OF DICCELDY DAN By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 





BUSTER BEAR’S TWINS 





Boston 





These further adventures of Diggeléy Dan—the merriest clown in all the world—are told 
in the same delightful manner as in the author's previous and widely- Popular book, 
“The Adventures of Diggeldy Dan.” (For boys and girls 7 to 12.) Illustrated in color. $1.75 


Bears are the most human of all animals, and the antics of these two little cubs make 
this one of the most entertaining books Mr. Burgess has yet written. Readers of ‘“The 
Bedtime Story-Books" and “Mother West Wind Series” will enjoy the antics of these 
two little cubs. (For boys and girls 6 to 12.) Illustrated in color. $1.50 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
Send for our free catalogue of “Books for Boys and Girls of All Ages” 
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NOVEMBER RAIN 
By W. H. Tasker 


November rain! How sharp it brings 
The memory of other days; 

The look of unforgotten ways, 

The spell of once-familiar things! 


November rain! Once more I hear 

Our bugles blow from hill to hill 

With echoes dying slow until 

The last long note comes faint and clear. 


November rain! The old Romance 
Calls out across the years and miles, 
And tired men in ghostly files 

Go trudging down the roads of France. 


November rain! Once more I feel 
The rifle’s weight, the soggy pack, 
The labored breathing at my back, 
As up the endless hill we reel. 


November rain! Once more for me 
The guns and gunners jingle by, 
Dark silhouettes against the sky,— 
Black phantoms on a tragic tapestry. 


November rain! The march is done; 
On dreary tents the downpour drums, 
And through the steady patter comes 
The growling of a distant gun. 


November rain! No more perhaps 
We'll ever routestep through the wet: 
But we who did will not forget 

Till God’s own trumpeter blows taps! 


nf 
HER COURAGE 


N a missionary school in the mountains of the 
l South there has been for several years a girl 
who when she came into the class had, as 
a patient teacher put it, ‘few peers for un- 
couthness of manner and ‘density of mind.” 
Year after year the place.at the bottom of the 
class has remained hers. Yet she is the one girl 
whom the principal of the school and also the 
teachers are most anxious to keep. 

She is a cripple and is halting in speech. 
She came from a home of ignorance and pov- 
erty. Her handicap was so heavy that at first it 
seemed impossible for her to overcome it. Yet 
under its terrible weight stirred a living, strug- 
gling will. That was the interest, the dramatic 
conflict, that made all the lookers-on want to 
help the crippled girl forward. 

She herself knew her limitations, but she had 
an ambition, and she pressed toward it daily, 
forgetting self. She was not discouraged; she 
had a living faith in God. Though she could 
only stammer slowly, she determined to start 
family worship in her home when she went back 
in the vacation. Never had a prayer been heard 
in the poor little hut. ‘“‘My knees shook,” she 
said to her teacher afterward, “and so did my 
voice. But I wasn’t ashamed.’’ Every day she 
persevered, and when she left home for school 
again her mother promised to continue reading 
the Bible daily. 

The poverty of the cripple has always been 
extreme; during her years in the school she has 
been able to earn little money. Yet by patient 
effort she has earned enough to give a small 
weekly offering. At Thanksgiving one year 
when all united in a thank offering she brought 
one dollar and a half, earned and saved throygh 
no one knows what toil and sacrifice, but given 
with a grateful heart, for she is happy in her 
school, in her teachers and in her opportunities. 

Her mind may stay at the foot of her class, 
but her soul is at the head of it and is always 
advancing. Is it any wonder that even with 
her dull mind and her halting speech she has 
still a power beyond eloquence upon all about 


her? 
ee 
CONSIDERING YOURSELF 


“WT was mean, underhanded and contempti- 
| ble!’ Howard Hunt’s face was flushed, and 
he flung out the depreciatory adjectives with 
spiteful emphasis. ‘“‘Herbert knew perfectly 
well that I wanted the place; we had talked 
about it. I told him what wages I asked, and he 
said Mr. Knowlton couldn’t expect to get a boy 
for less. Then he sneaked off and underbid me 
by two dollars! He’ll understand what I think 
of it the next time I see him!” 

The old schoolmaster nodded sympatheti- 
cally. “I think, Howard, that an impartial 
jury. would decide in your favor, but the merits 
of a difference aren’t always the main thing to 
be considered. A man must think of himself, 
what he’s going to gain or lose, how fair- 
minded people will look at his part in the mat- 
ter and how it will affect his future. 

“It. certainly looks as if Herbert Ward had 
abused your confidence, and it was a shabby 
trick. You're bitterly disappointed, and you 
feel as if you wanted everyone to know just 
how you've been treated and to tell Herbert to 
his face what you think of him.’’ The school- 
master smiled. ‘‘Without a doubt you'd have 


the sympathy of any right-thinking person who 
knew the facts, but has it ever occurred to you 
that a man sometimes turns the scale against 
himself by ‘pitying himself out loud,’ as a 


shrewd old friend of mine used to put it? Talk-, 


ing too much about how badly we've been 
treated often gives the impression that we lack 
the manhood to stand up under hard knocks 
“Herbert knows what he’s done, and in his 
own way he feels ashamed. Nothing would 
salve his conscience half so much as an angry 
tongue-lashing from you. It is mighty uncom- 
fortable to feel that we’ve trampled on a worm 
that won’t turn, but as soon as the worm bites 
back it seems more like a fair fight. Moreover, 
you’d get angry and probably would say more 
than you intended; perhaps you would say 
something that would count against you years 
hence. Howard, I’d let Herbert form his own 
— of what you think of him; don’t tell 
m. 


Howard squared his shoulders. “I guess 
you’re right, Mr. Conkling,” he replied. ‘‘Any- 
ban Herbert must know already about how I 
ee! “gd 
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BEACH AND CATARACT 


ODESTY is a real and fundamental 
virtue, but the conventions through 
which it expresses itself sometimes vary 

amusingly. Two American girls while on a 
leisurely yatching trip recently with their father 
through the enchanted islands of the South 
Sea went in bathing with a friendly group of 
semicivilized native girls. The South Sea lassies, 
whose bathing dresses were clinging, flapping, 
hampering, voluminous and utterly unsuitable 
Mother Hubbard gowns of cotton print, were 
startled—more, actually shocked—at the 
modest and comfortable bathing suits that the 
Americans wore. Dry or wet, land or sea, it 
made no difference to their simple minds; 
trousers were trousers, and anything bifurcated 
was taboo for a woman! 

Besides beach bathing those lucky young 
Americans shared on another occasion the 
thrilling descent to a clear, fern-fringed inland 
bathing pool by way of the now famous Sliding 
Rock in Samoa. That unique aquatic sport was 
first tried by a white woman some twelve or 
fifteen years ago when the noted English 
traveler and writer Miss Beatrice Grimshaw 
made the venture. She describes her experience: 

“A swift mountain stream plunges in two 
falls, the higher a good thirty feet, over a 
smooth rock into a deep, wide, amber-brown ° 
pool. It looked formidable enough, and when 
Fangati and the others with cries of delight 
plunged shrieking over the fall I began to wish 

had not come or, coming, had not promised to 
slide. However, there was no help for it. 

“T waded down the stream and, sitting in the 
rush of the water, held tight to a rock at each 
side and looked over my own toes at the roaring 
thirty-foot drop. 

“It was all over in a moment—just an un- 
clasping of unwilling hands from the safe black 
rocks, a fierce tug from the tearing stream, an 
exceedingly unpleasant instant when I realized 
that there was no going back now at any price, 
and that the solid earth had slip away as it 
slips away in the ghastly drop of a nightmare, 
then nothing in the world but a long, loud roar 
and a desperate holding of the breath while the 
helpless body shot down to the bottom of the 
deep brown pool and up again, and at last the 
warm air of heaven filling my lungs in big gasps 
as I eeached the surface.” 

Once was enough for the Englishwoman; she 
had kept her promise, and did not care to re- 
peat the slide for pleasure. But the native girls 
slid again and again, ‘‘joyously leaving behind 
them as they went a long, loud yell like the 
whistle of a train going into a tunnel.” 


{Gos a, Work 





all right. See ’em flyin’ round the hole in 
that limb? We'll come back tomorrow an’ 
get some spreadin’s fer our flapjacks. Might 
get a b’ar or two if there was any in smellin’ 
distance, but they ain’t so plenty as they used 
to be. 
I ’member one time me an’ Bill Means found 
a bee tree, the biggest I ever see. The trunk 
was four foot through sartin and holler for 
thirty foot or so, and ’twas packed solid with 
honey comb! The bees went in at a knothole 
’way up the trunk. 'Long in the evenin’ we 
went over with a big crosscut saw and an old 
pair of bellows Bill had fixed fer a bee smoker. 
We sawed the tree down easy as we could, puffed 
a lot of smoke in the hole at the top soon as it 
hit the ground an’ then stuffed an old hat of 
Bill’s in to hold it. Then we tacked a sheet of 
birch bark over the hole in the butt an’ went 
back to camp. 
Early next mornin’ we was at the tree with 


Yu said the old-timer, that’s a bee tree 
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axes and wedges and buckets fer the honey, 
an’ we took our guns ‘long too. We sawed the 
tree top off’n the trunk; then we put three 
wedges in the log—one at each end an’ one in 
the middle—and started to split ’er open. We 
got a crack "bout two inches wide opened up 
and could see what a@ mess o’ sweet’nin’ we'd 
got. I was swingin’ my axe head to a wedge 
from one side of the log, and Bill on tother. I 
happened to look over at Bill, an’ about two 
foot behind him was a old he black bear. I sun, 
out: ‘Hey, Bill, come over here!’’ He look 
up, but ’stead of comin’ my way he whirled and 
jumped right ag’in the b’ar: The old feller give 
him one cuff that tore half his trousers off; but 
Bill didn’t stop to do any mendin! I never see a 
feller run faster in my hfe! 

Wal, I thought I’d better get my gun. I 
turned round, an’ there was two b’ars behind 
me so close I could touch ’em. They looked 
real int’rested; they was awaitin’ fer us to split 
that log. Wal, I couldn’t see myself run, but I 
looked back after I’d gone a hundred yards or 
so, and my hat was a hangin’ in the air right 
where I’d got out from under it when I started. 
I circled, round and found Bill, where he was 
pinnin’ “himself together with buck-briar 
thorns. 

“T guess the b’ars have got our honey,”’ suys 


e. 

“They’ve got to do some choppin’ 'fore they 
get much of it,” says I. “I wish my old gun 
would come fer whistlin’!” 

“Me, too,” says Bill. ‘“‘How’ll we get ’em?” 

“Go and fetch ’em, I s’pose,”’ I says. ‘Whar 
did you leave yours?” 

“‘Leanin’ against the log,’’ says he. 

“Good place fer it,’”’ says I. 

Mine was up agin a tree "bout twenty foot 
from the log. The trees was purty thick round 
thar, so I climb one off fifty yards or so an’ 
worked from one to tother till I was over the 
gun; then I dropped and grabbed it and did 
some more quick steppin’. It was beginnin’ to 
look like a b’ars’ convention round that log. 
They was a workin’ away at the crack we'd 
started, and they’d got the middle wedge out, 
but the end ones held the crack open, and them 
b’ars was a-sticken’ thar paws in fur’s they 
could an’ then lickin’ ’em. 

, I see how I could get the honey out and 
the b’ars too. We used muzzle-loadin’ guns 
them days. I put some more waddin’ on top of 
the ball that was in my gun; then I put in an- 
other ball with a white rag off’n my shirt under 
it. I cireumnavigated round till I could see both 
wedges almost in line. I drew a fine bead on the 
nearest wedge and cut loose. When I see the 
white rag come out of the gun I changed sight 
to the other wedge mighty sudden like, and I 
got one wedge with each ball. Knocked ’em 
both out! The crack shet up like a steel trap, 
and them b’ars was ketched by their front toes. 
I had to do c’nsiderable shootin’ ‘fore they 
stopped complainin’ about it, but they calmed 
down after they was all dead 

Then we got the wedges in ag’if and laid the 
log open. We was some tired come night arter 
luggin’ b’ar meat and honey to camp all day; 
but we had seventeen b’ars and six barrels of 
honey and that’s what I call a good day’s work! 


“ > 
POLITENESS IN PAPUA 


HE people of Papua, or British New 

Guinea, have some curious notions of what 

constitutes courtesy. A few of their notions 
were described by Mr. J. H. P. Murray, lieuten- 
ant governor of Papua, in an address that he 
made before the Royal Colonial Institute at 
London. 

The Papuans, he said, are condemned off- 
hand as liars by those who do not like them, 
and doubtless lying is a common and not unnat- 
ural characteristic of subject races. Such people 
are more or less at the mercy of their masters 
and therefore try to keep them in a good temper 
by saying what they think will please them. 
Thus a Papuan has actually been known to 
plead guilty to a charge of which he was quite 
Innocent, merely because he thought that it 
would please the judge. 

Perhaps the courtesy that the Papuans often 
display on the most unexpected occasions, the 
speaker proceeded, is related to the weakness 
that induces them to lie in order to please the 
European. You may tell the same story two or 
three times to a Papuan, but he will laugh just 
as heartily or express the same degree of aston- 
ishment the last time as the first. No hint will 
escape him that he has heard the story before. 
And even in the crimes that he not infrequently 
commits—mostly crimes of violence—he is not 
always forgetful of the rules of politeness. 

“He wanted me to carry him across the wa- 
ter,”’ said a prisoner who was charged with mur- 
dering another native whom he had found and 
killed on the bank of a river, ‘“‘but he looked 
very heavy. Of course I could not be so rude as 
to refuse to carry him, so I thought that the 
best way out of the difficulty was to kill him.” 

Courteous too was the explanation given by 
some mountain natives who were charged with 
attacking a police patrol. ‘““We never seen 
policemen before,’’ they said, ‘‘and we did not 
know what they were. If we had thought for a 
moment that you attached any importance to 
these persons, we certainly should not have 
thrown spears. at them, but we did not think 
they were any g 

I remember two. policemen who had been 
sentenced to death for murder, and who were 
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to be taken by the Merrie England, the govern- 
ment steamer, to Port Moresby, as they be- 
lieved, to be hanged. When the Merrie En; 

was about to start they were not on , but 
in response to much shouting and whistling 
they arrived at last in a state of breathless agi- 
tation and full of apologies. They had, they 
said, quite forgotten that they were ‘to be 
hanged at Port Moresby, or they would never 
have thought of going so far away from the 
steamer! 

e¢ 9 


THE VEILED WATERFALLS 
"TSiseer is a popular impression that 





Niagara Falls are the highest in the world. 
As a matter of fact, the Gersoppa, or Jog, 
Falls in the Western Ghats of South India are 
roughly five times the height of Niagara and 
surpass also the great falls of Kaieteur in British 
Guiana and the famous Victoria Falls on the 





The Rajah Fall (left) makes a clear leap 
of more than five hundred fect 


Zambezi River. The Gersoppa Falls are on the 
Sharavati River in the North Kanara district 
of Bombay at a point about twenty miles 
from the mouth of the river where the stream 
plunges into a narrow gorge on its way to the 
Indian Ocean. 

The cliff over which the Gersoppa Falls leap 
is eight hundred and thirty feet high. When 
there is only a moderate amount of water in 
the river it breaks into four distinct falls, and 
the largest, called the Rajah, has a drop of 
more than five hundred feet before it touches a 
rock. Straight from an overhanging ledge it 
leaps into the chasm in a gigantic spout so far 
from the precipice that the sun shines in be- 
tween and the shadow of the water may be seen 
on the rock at some distance to the side of the 
fall. The pool beneath it is one hundred and 
thirty two feet deep. 

Like the flow of many rivers in India, that of 
the Sharavati River varies enormously during 
the year; it is fed mainly by the southwest 
monsoon rains, which last only for three 
months, June, July and August. During that 
period the maximum volume of water is ten 
thousand times as great as the minimum flow, 
which occurs in April or May; the rainfall on 
the drainage basin amounts in some parts to 
more than two hundred inches a year, most of 
which fa ls in the three months. The effect of 
the monsoon is to increase the volume of water 
to such an extent that it swirls over the preci- 
pice and thunders down into the abyss with 
such terrific force that the pool is like water in 
a gigantic boiling awe The clouds that rise are 
so dense as completely to eclipse the view of 
the falls, and for months the water is veiled in 
mystery, heard but not seen. 

The photograph, which we reproduce from 
English Country Life, was taken in the first 
week of November, and the four falls—the 
Rajah, or Horseshoe, the Roarer, the Rocket 
and the Dame Blanche—show clearly, though 
even then the spray, like a passing cloud, was 
floating across them. People who came a week 
later found the falls invisible for three days 
behind their veil. e 


MARIA IVANOVNA OF MOSCOW 
VI 


OMPARED with the Roman Coliseum, 
the Red Square of Moscow is new, but 
during its short existence it has witnessed 

many horrors; the butcheries of Ivan the Terri- 
ble, for example, and the execution of muti- 
neers by Peter the Great in person. But seldom 
perhaps in the whole course of its history did it 
contain so blood-stained and repulsive an 
assembly as filled it one peaceful Sunday morn- 
ing recently. Not indeed that all were repulsive; 
the stout, blunt-nosed, frank-faced young 
Russian soldiers were a pleasant sight, but their 
cheery countenances only enhanced the re- 
pellant, exotic appearance of the faces on and 
round the platform and made you shiver with 
horror as you contemplated the prospect of a 
great people’s being systematically debauched 
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PAT. 
IN U.S.A, 
AND CANADA 


Healthy 


Qut-o’-Door Boys 
Prefer the Victor Cap 


OFT, pure worsted, 
knit to fit and keeps 
its shape. No seams 

_on the forehead. Distinc- 
tive in appearance, com- 
fort and quality. 


At good dealers every- 
where or sent prepaid on 
receipt of $1.50 through 
the nearest dealer in the 
U.S.A. Mention hat size. 


VICTOR KNITTING MILLS 
Dept. D 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








KeepMusterole 
onthe bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is now made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








CLEAR A HEADCOLD 
quickly by placing in 
each nostril a little 
healing, antiseptic 


“Inentholafum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 














and enslaved by unknown adventurers who 
have suddenly emerged into the light of day 
out of the abysmal darkness that shrouds the 
origin of all of them. 

When the square was quite full a soldier 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


blew a bugle, and everybody stood at attention | 


while four brass bands played the ‘“Interna- 
tional.’’ When they had ceased Dzerzhinsky 
mounted the tribune and spoke. He seldom 
speaks, for he is not an orator, and he dislikes 
publicity as much as a man-eating tiger dis- 
likes the sunlight. No newspaper correspondent 
has ever succeeded in interviewing him. He at 
once made clear what the function was. It was 
a birthday party, a commemoration of the 
establishment of the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion five years earlier. The information aston- 
ished me, for we had been told that in February, 
1922, the Extraordinary Commission, or Cheka, 
had passed away, and that the present G. P. U. 
(State Political Department) is quite a differ- 
ent thing. As a matter of fact, the name and 
nothing else was changed in February, 1922, 
probably because the word “Cheka’” was in 
bad odor. When the letters “G. P. U.”’ are in 
bad odor also the Bolshevists will probably 
find a new name. 

There is a characteristic story that has come 
to my knowledge about the G. P. U. Maria 
Ivanovna, twenty-two years of age, was the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant in Moscow and 
had been carefully educated. She spoke French 
and German perfectly and had ome a 
musician of a very high order. The Bolshevist 
revolution had deprived her of her father and 
of all the wealth that was to have come to her, 
and in order to support her aged mother she 
had had to accept a small clerkship in the 
commissariat of agriculture. As the salary she 
received was insufficient to support her, she 
gave lessons in three different night schools; 
thus her work kept her away from home ten 
hours a day. 

One day Natasha, a lady friend formerly of 
high social standing, took her to one of the 
foreign missions in which Natasha had met a 
foreign diplomat whom she had known before 
the war. In this mission Maria Ivanovna was 
delighted to see again those evidences of cul- 
ture and refinement to which she had once been 
accustomed. The cleanliness and order that 
prevailed, the cheerful and obedient industry 
of the servants, the foreign periodicals, the 
portrait of a foreign monarch fearlessly dis- 
played, all enchanted her after the turmoil and 
disorder amid which she had lived outside. To 
sit still and look and listen was enough for her. 
She went again. She went to dances in the 
mission. She enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of 
playing some of her favorite pieces on a good 
piano after having been unable to touch a 
po for five years. Then the inevitable blow 
ell. 

She was arrested one night in the humble 
little room that she occupied with her mother 
and was brought in a state of utter collapse 
through panic to the dread Lubyanka. There 
after three days’ solitary confinement she was 
roused from sleep about two o'clock in the 
morning and brought before a tribunal of three 
men, who first frightened her almost into hys- 
terics by accusing her of being privy to aplot, 
and who then proposed to her that she should 
act as a spy of the G. P. U. in the mission that 
she had been in the habit of frequenting. She 
was to worm secrets out of foreign diplomats, 
to steal documents from their desks and to 
report every week what they said. Before she 
was allowed to leave the G. P. U. she was made 
a spy and was solemnly warned that in case 
she disclosed to anyone what had passed her 
death would certainly follow. 

After that, if Maria Ivanovna refused to do 
anything, various means of pressure were 
brought to bear on her. Her aged mother was 
arrested; the young Russian to whom she was 
betrothed was arrested; and naturally to save 
the lives of people dearer to her than her own 
life the unfortunate girl always gave way. 


So ¢ 


A READY ANSWER 


VERYONE is malicious enough to enjoy 
the discomfiture of a cross-examining law- 
yer by the witness he is badgering. The 

American Legion Weekly reports such a case. 

“Tell the court exactly where you were on the 
twentieth day of said month at five-thirty in 
the afternoon,” sharply demanded the lawyer 
of an opposing witness. 

“I was on the corner of Second and Main 
ae, @ man a question,” replied the 
witn 

“Ab-ha! But how do you know it was exactly 
five-thirty?”’ 

“Ah-ha yourself!” said the witness. ‘The 
question I was asking him was what time it 


was.” 
ee 


AN EXCUSABLE ERROR 


HE story, says the Argonaut, described its 
heroine as a dumpling sort of woman. The 


teacher paused and asked for a description 


of a woman of that kind. 


“She would be rather tall and thin,” sug- | 


gested a pupil. The teacher thought the child 
was teasing and looked angry. “No,” she 
snapped, ‘‘the lady would be short and plump— 
like a dumpling.” 

lh, yes,’”’ sa:d the youngster with relief, 
“TI was thinking of a noodle.” 
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Name 


Its FREE Send for it 


SIGN and mail the coupon and we 

willsend you “Che Shubert Shipper” — 
FREE. This season especially you will 
have to keep accurately posted on 
market conditions and market prices if 
you want to get the most money for 
your furs. 
read “Ohe Shubert Shipper” regularly and 
be posted on the fur market right up to 
the minute. 
you nothing—but it will make you 
many dollars. 


For your own protection— 


“The Shubert Shipper” costs 


It will put you in posi- 


tion to sell your furs at the highest 


market prices at all times — you will 
always know just what prices your furs 
should command. 
tion worth money to you? Just sign 
and mail the coupon below and a copy 
will come to you by next mail. 
NEED IT. Don't be without it. 


A.B. SHUBERT™ -” 
25-27 W.Austin Ave. Chicago, 
S/IGN AND MA/L THIS COUPON TODAY 
A.B SHUBERT. Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Dept. 33 


Without obligation send me “The Shubert Shipper” and keep me posted 
on Raw Fur Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1923-1924. 


Isn't such informa- 


YOU 


Chicago, U. S. A. 





Post Office 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 


R. F. D. Box No. 





County. 


(State 








©1923, A. B.S., Inc 








$10.85 
- U. S. Army Model 1917 Rifle 


Cal. 80, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4in., total length 46 in., 
weight9 1-21 bs. Barrel and stock new. Sight mounted 
over receiver. This type used by A. E. F. Price 
$10.85. Ball cartridges $5.50 per 100. Gunners clean- 
ing kit 85 cents. 372 page catalogue 50 cents. Circular 
for2 centstamp. Established 1865. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, . 501 Bway, N. Y. City 


ASTHMA "ovens |p 


a cure to stay cured 





Soc ‘OR || send a postal with name and 
BU address for Free Examination 
NEW YORK || Blanks. Ask for Bulletin Y-232. 











FOR MEN OF REFINED TASTE, 
young or old, the famous Kum-a-part Cuff 
Button is correct in design and finish. Fur- 
nished in yellow, white or green 14-K gold 
filled. High quality. Only $2.50 pair. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


THE F. H. WOOD JEWELRY CO., Cortland, N. Y. 








Boys é Girls—Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 60 Sets Yankee Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c a set. 
When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun! 
8t. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept.5!, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AIREDALE "iech283e: 
EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY! ! 


Girls! Earn money and gifts taki crass, 1 4 rr 
Printed Stationery. Write today. Myers, 


USE PAINADINE ‘mavie Pang.” Toots nd is 
At druggist’s or by mail 35c. THE CLARK CO, Athol, Mass. 


ST. AMPS >: oune ait ia'U Sass: a Fg 


C. Stegman, 5942 ‘Cote Prittianter St. Louis, Mo. 





























Get $100 for Christmas ! 


OU can earn it selling knitted 
neckties! Write for our special 
offer. It’s a winner. 


THE CARL BROWN FACTORIES 
11 Brown Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





























Keep Your Skin- Pores 
Active and Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


pee Ointment, Talcum, 25c. eve here. Forsamples 
dre ress: Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Mal den, Mass. 


BOYS and GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 60 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold, send us $8 and keep $2. 
W. NEUBECKER, 961 E. 23rd Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ask your the red stove 


Storekeeper for STOVIN remedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mas«. 


FREE 


TO TRAPPERS 




















How 


TO 
GRADE 
FURS 


FREE. Write uai 
ted with HILL BROS the house 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED: 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 

341 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me your FREE book, m to Grade bg 
Trap Furs’’, Supply Catalog, Game Laws, etc. 


Name. 














































































680 THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


«& How to bring out the natural beauty 
a of your skin safely and simply 
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“To keep it clean, the face needs at least one 
good washing daily with soap and water, and 
a wash-cloth orsoft flesh-brush,” says Dr. Pusey.* 


In other words, if you would make sure of 
that perfect cleanliness which is the foundation 
of all skin beauty, you must use soap. Nothing 
else will so effectively remove the film of oil 
and dust or powder which accumulates during 
the day. 


But what soap will you use, and how? 


You should choose your soap carefully. Choose 
it for cleansing and for safety. Do not expect more 
than safe-cleansing from any soap. All our years 
ut what amazes me is how you keep if of experience in making many kinds of soap have 
them all looking so new!” phe proved to us that a soap which promises more 
“There’s not much ofasecretabout = *— ( ‘ than this for your complexion cannot keep its promise. 

t 


“You always did have good taste, 
Alicia,” Mrs. Latham is saying, “and 
ke got beautiful wedding presents, 


it, Emily,” laughs Mrs. Jollyco. 
“When I first started housekeeping, 


I ruined some of my best things with ° net 

strong a igs egened oe . \ ? A soap that keeps uts pr omise 
bed-spreads my sister gave me? They 

re faded away. I finally decided > = If you choose Ivory Soap, as SO 


many millions of women have, 
you will never be disappointed. 
Ivory Soap promises safe-cleansing, 
and keeps its promise, absolutely! 


to stick to Ivory Soap for everything, 
even the woodwork and rugs and cur- 
tains. I use two or three of the 
laundry-size cakes every week. And 
what you see is the result,” 


*Dr. William Allen Pusey, Author of ““The Care of the Skin 
end Hair,” Professor of Dermatology, University of Illinois. 


99 44/100% PURE 


“Me next, me next!” 


Children’s Home. 


SCENE: West Point, where they make army officers. 


Mother and father and Sally Jollyco are struggling through a for- 
mal reception, but tea and cakes and even ice-cream can’t draw Bobby 
away from his cadet friends, whose example he hopes some day to 
follow, provided only—but let Bobby ask the question: 

“Say, d’ya have to bathe much up here?” 


“Do we!” replies the taller cadet. “Look here, son, — the day a 
plebe sets foot on this sacred spot, they issue him three cakes of 
Ivory Soap, and from then on he doesn’t do anything but bathe!” 


“Bathe each child with Ivory Soap every day,” said Dr. 
Verity’s first order when he was appointed head physician of 
this institution. ‘This is the best way to keep them healthy, 
for Ivory Soap lather is one of the best antiseptics you can use.” 


Did you know that most hospitals use Ivory Soap? 





Because Ivory is pure soap—it contains no 
coloring matter, no medicine, no mysterious 
or magical ingredients. We could put such 
materials into Ivory if we liked, but Ivory 
doesn’t need them. 


When you use Ivory, you have only to use 
it in the perfectly common-sense way suggested 
by Dr. Pusey. Ivory requires no help from 
prolonged rubbing—the soil-film disappears 
quickly and naturally from the surface and 
pores of your skin. y 


After rinsing, finish with a dash of cool or 
cold water, and you will find your skin not only 
clean, but refreshed and enlivened. Further- 
more, there will still remain behind enough of 
the natural oil to keep your complexion soft 
and clear. ; 


Do this at least once a day. Then, except 
perhaps for a little cold cream on windy or 
cold days, you will need nothing else to main- 
tain that clean, glowing healthfulness which 
means real beauty. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


a 


“All right, Polly dear. Come on,” says the nurse at the 




















Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


/ What a welcome this dainty Creamy white, as Ivory 
3 new cake of soap is receiving always is. 

ev on here! Guest Ivory will acquit itself 

fa 


and white. Of just the right stand. 
HES, size for slim feminine hands. As fine as soap can be. Yet 





ed in fresh new blue becomingly on your wash- 
s 


Pure, mild and gentle for the five cents is Guest Ivory’s 
most sensitive skin. modest price, 
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